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The amazing Philco Top Touch Tuning System 
is up top and up front where it’s easiest to reach. 
No more groping for awkward tuning knobs. 
A touch turns the set on. A touch changes 
stations. A touch turns it off. It’s all automatic 
—and only Philco has it! And for just $10 
Philco gives you the very last word in con- 
venience—automatic Remote Control. You can 
operate your new Philco from across the room. 
Just touch the handy little control center and 


DIMMIG ELECTRIC, 240 W. BROAD ST., QUAKERTOWN, PA., KEystone 6-3700 
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SHARON KAY RITCHIE "MISS AMERICA" 1956 


change stations without ever moving from your 
easy chair. Equally exciting is the new Philco 
Photo-Perfect picture . . . a miracle of television 
clarity . . . vivid, sharply-etched realism. See the 
exclusive Philco “Miss America” (Model 6126 
above), striking 24-inch console with Top 
Touch Tuning. Philco offers you a wider choice 
of decorator models than any other TV manu- 
facturer—styled and priced for every room, 
every budget. 


Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 
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Buy only where you see 
this sign, for guaranteed 
Philco quality and service, 
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The County’s Monthly Magazine 


Bucks County’s monthly 
magazine of people, places, 
events — both present and 
past — published the first 
of every month at 75 Shewell 
Avenue in Doylestown, The 
County Seat 


Phone: Doylestown 2661 


ALAN MILLER 
Editor & Publisher 


ALFRED H. SINKS 
Managing Editor 


SARA MAYNARD CLARK 

HAZEL M. GOVER 

CONSTANCE A. WARD 

LEE GARB 

HENRY FREKING 
Associate Editors 


ALEX STILLANO 
Art Director 


JOSEPH WOLFE 
Circulation Manager 


Subscription rates: 

One year $2.50 

Two years $4.25 
(Add $1.00 per year for 
subscriptions outside the 
United States.) 
Single copies 25c, 
postage 5c extra. 


Editorial and Advertising 
deadlines the Ist of the 
month preceding date of 
publication. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Post Offices 
at Doylestown, Pa., and 
Easton, Pa., under the Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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16 New HoPE’s OPEN HOUSE Cynthia Ann Baker 
19 BLACKSMITH SHOP Janet Smith 
20 REMEMBER THE GALLANT 104TH Sara Maynard Clark 
22 ASCENSION DAY Walter E. Baum 
23 Ir HER PATIENTS COULD TALK... Hazel M. Gover 
24 FIRST BIRTHDAY FOR POMEROY’S Lee Garb 
26 RAILROADIN’ MAN Paul Marsh 
27 LADY TRAVELER THROUGH BUCKS Rachel de Rosset 
29 A SHELF FOR WHITMAN Alan McDonald 
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departments 
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45 HOME OF THE MONTH 
46 BROWSING THROUGH BUCKS 


cover picture 


This month’s cover drawing by talented Bucks County artist Jerry Callahan 
shows our friends and neighbors of the County engaged in the multiple ac- 
tivities of this busy season. Of course, there are so many things to do at 
any season hereabouts that Jerry couldn’t give us more than a sampling, 
but we hope you'll like it as much as we do, 
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Distributors for 


Artists Supplies 
MÌ JEN eae Storm Doors & Windows 


Pachi County P. aint Gs. 


In SOUTHAMPTON In DOYLESTOWN 
Second Street Pike 34 West State Street 
Phone Elmwood 7-1058 Phone Doylestown 3143 nese 
TTT TTT TTT TTT Tere inne inno nn naan annnnannnnnnannnnnanannnannnnannnnnnn Living so close to Bucks County, 
4 ox. xe kK kK K K K ees ee K K K the TRAVELER means a lot to 
After seeing the cover painting of the 
‘ountry House Pine furniture yas Uhlerstown Bridge I went over to 
apie te eat eS Uhlerstown to admire it all over again. 
2 My only criticism of your fine magazine 
al is that there isn’t half enough of it. I 
Y am sure anyone who sees the TRAV- 
à The Country Branch ELER will not be without future issues. 
6 of Mrs. R. Saxton Brown 
A Ar EE ERER R.D. 2, Flemington, N. J. 
e Urigina 
lay 
X| LENNOX SHOP ase = 
at Hewlett, L. I. Dear Beny Reidi 
A I read with great interest the story of 
a Springtown but was sorry not to find 
Q some mention of the late Reverend 
2 s ia Melchior. K, was my beloved 
uy ather’s minister and came to visit us 
N Located on Route 202 over here in New Jersey. My very 
3 miles north of best wishes to you. 
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Marjorie P. Foose 


Lambertville, N. J. Finesville, N. J 


and New Hope, Pa. 
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Dear Mr. Brugger: 


AAA AAA UAAAAAAAAA AAA AAAAS AAMAS AA AAAS AAAS AAAA AAA VA AAAS OAAN ADEA 
Kok kk kK Rea ke KK I note in the TRAVELER that you 
PAAPAAAAAAAAAAARARAOOOR DWM! 


mention the Playhouse having been a 
run-down grist mill. My mother who 
is eighty-four keeps wondering who the 
owner was before it was sold to the 
Playhouse. 

Mary Walton White 

R.D. Ivyland, Pa. 
(The last owner of the grist mill which 
became the Playhouse was the late Lewis 


Neighborhood bank 


Serving more people in more Brown—Ed.) 
communities than any other bank 5 A 
in Bucks County. ieee 
$ I just want to tell you how much I 
e and my husband enjoy the Bucks 
- BRISTOL County Traveler. My husband who has 
S ZOU RRSE St never been to the United States, tells 
T « YARDLEY , = see 

e 10S. Main St. me it makes him want to visit your 
DELAWARE VALLEY BANK î LEVITTOWN country. For myself, it brings back to 
DELAWARE VALLEY BANK _ ;: Levittown Shopping Center me very many happy memories of the 

. SOUTHAMPTON time I spent in Bucks County. 


* Second Street Pike 


- MIDWAY 
* Route 413 a sent to 29 and not 39 Flood Street and 


£ 
© Newportville-Falisington Rd. I fear, that soon, these other people will 
S be keeping the Traveler. Would you 
be kind enough to see this is put right 
as I don’t want to miss a single issue. 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION Yours sincerely, 
; Mary Crowdy 

London 
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Unfortunately our Traveler is being 


“The RIGHT Bank of the Delaware Valley” 
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JE on & Chek Shop 


ANTIQUE ENGLISH SILVER 


MECHANIC ST. — NEW HOPE 


PHONE 2811 


Select your PHARMACY 
as carefully as you do 
your PHYSICIAN 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


Finest Prescription Service 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


100 
New 
Cars to 
Choose 
From 
at 


Hareison 


Oldemeans 


Route One 
Morrisville 
CY 5-5006 
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Dear Sir: 

Recently I was able to visit Doyles- 
town, the former home of my grand- 
father and many of his relatives. Your 
magazine is very interesting to me even 
though I never lived there. 

Richard M. Lyman III 
Oakland, California 


Gentlemen: 

Mr. Michael F. Walsh of New Hope 
sent us some information about real 
estate in your area and included the 
November issue of your very fine maga- 
zine. While our hopes of moving have 
been rudely dashed, at least for the 
present, we feel we must have the 
TRAVELER coming regularly. 

Mrs. Milton G. Schoff 
Walworth, Wisconsin 


Sirs: 

I am delighted that I am to receive 
the next twelve issues of the TRAV- 
ELER. Will you please note my cor- 
rect address as I want to be sure not to 
miss a single copy. 

Margaret Arnold 
Princeton, N.J. 


Gentlemen: 

. .Maybe I inherited some liking for 
Bucks County from my grandfather, 
Robert Orfe, who was born there and 
served in the Civil War. We picked up 
your magazine at a nice little restaurant 
along the river. 

George Louis Orfe, Sr. 
Riverside, New Jersey 
° e 


Dear Editor: 

As an old Bucks Countian but a new 
“Traveler,” I was very pleased with my 
second copy to read the article ‘‘Spring- 
town” in the January issue. Most of 

childhood vacations were spent on 

e grandfather’s farm, —Hon. inte St 

Funk. ... All chores are forgotten the 

day my magazine arrives until I have 

at least glanced through in anticipation 
of the good things it contains. 

Susan C. Frampton 

Mt. Ephraim, N. J. 


Dear Sir: 

I have lived in Upper Makefield 
township for eighty-two years and know 
all of the old houses near Jericho Moun- 
tain to which you referred in your 
article, _ Houses That Knew Wash- 
ington.” 

General Greene was at the Merrick 
house which is now owned by Dr. 
Baldi and Knox stayed at the Chapman 
house whose owner now is Henry 
Chapin. 

Sincerely, 


EJ.S. 


New Hope 


DR. HAYMAN'S PRIVATE HOSPITAL 


153 E. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4272 or 2606 


Specializing in: 
Proctology 
Hernia (Non-surgical 
treatment) 
Varicose Veins 
Varicose Ulcers 


Time by appointment 
(member of Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 


fashions for all forms 
form in all fashions 


JADLICYS 


route 202 a mile west of 
New Hope, Pa. Phone 2820 
open 10 to 9. Sun. 1 to 5. 


STAMPS 
U. S. & Foreign 


SHELLY’S 
Book & Stationery Store 


513 WALNUT ST. PERKASIE, PA 


Expert Painting & Paperhanging 


MILLER’S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. PHONE 2-0129 


KERSHNER’S PHARMACY 
7 N. Main Street Doylestown 4666 


INN 


Est. 1724 


ONE OF BUCKS COUNTY'‘S 
OLDEST INNS WITH A 
CONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2ND ST. PIKE 


WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


FEASTERVILLE 
HOBBY SHOP 


HOBBY SUPPLIES - TRAINS - TOYS 
SCHWINN BICYCLES 


BICYCLES & TRAINS REPAIRED 
next to the bank 


244 Bustleton Pike 


PAINTING-SCULPTURE-JEWELRY 


on display 
Louise Pershing's River Gallery 
Waterloo St. New Hope, Pa. 
Daily 2 to 5 or by appointment 
May 12 through May 27 
Phone New Hope 2557 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


16 pc. starter set 
arzberg white 
usually $23.20 


DURING MAY $17.50 


Write or phone 
CHARLES-FOURTH GALLERY 


NEW HOPE, PA. PHONE 2334 


4. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


Bucks County Historical Museum— 
Ashland & Pine Sts., Doylestown. A 
treasurehouse for anyone interested in the 
past of this area. Collection entitled 
“Tools of the Nation Makers” is greatest 
of its kind in the world. Museum building 
which adjoins the headquarters of the 
Bucks County Historical Society is an 
architectural curiosity of first rank. De- 
signed by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer 
(1856-1930) it is a modern, monolithic 
reproduction of a medieval castle in 
poured concrete. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 
Sundays | to 5. The Historical Library 
— On the ground floor, Museum building. 
The dernier cri for anyone investigating 
history of this area. Open 9 to 12 and 
l to 5. Closed Saturdays and Sundays. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—East Court 
St., Doylestown. Former home of the 
late Dr. Henry C. Mercer, it reflects his 
unique conception of architectural design 
and construction. Houses his private 
collection of art objects and antiques. 
Open weekdays | to 4. 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks 
of the late Dr. Mercer, located behind his 
home (Fonthill Museum) on East Court 


Street, Doylestown. Open weekdays 9 
to 4:30. 


Delaware Canal—Delightful to stroll, 
take pictures or fish along the towpath at 
many points between Bristol and Raubs- 
ville. Park in any of the river towns or 
anywhere along Route 32. December 7, 
1830 the first canal boat with passengers 
and a few tons of coal started from New 
Hope and arrived in Bristol four hours 
later, greeted by cheering crowds, brass 
bands and roaring cannon. The last coal 
barge passed through the locks in October, 
1931 but in summer, passenger barges 
tour the canal from a landing at the 
lower end of Main Street, New Hope. As 
a state park the Canal furnishes a sanc- 
tuary for birds, wild fowl and small ani- 
mals. In winter there is ice skating at 
various points. 


Washington Crossing Park—Commem- 
orates Washington’s crossing of the 
Delaware on Christmas Eve, 1776, to 
capture Trenton. Lies along Route 32 
from Washington’s Crossing (formerly 
Taylorsville) to a point three miles south 
of New Hope. A boulder marking the 
embarkation point is situated in the 
Lower Park. Near it in the Methodist 
Church Leutze’s famous painting of the 
crossing can be seen 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
except Sunday. Bowman’s Tower on 
Bowman’s Hill overlooks the Upper 
Park and marks spot where lookouts were 
stationed to watch the Delaware. Other 
interesting. features of this area: burial 


WHERE TO GO 
SIN THE COUNTY 


ground of Continental soldiers; Thompson- 
Neely House where Tom Paine wrote 
Common Sense, open Saturday and Sun- 
day | to 5 p.m. or by appointment (call 
HYatt 3-5537); wildflower preserve along 
slope of Bowman’s Hill; bird banding at 
foot of Hill Saturdays and Sundays 4 p.m. 
This is a favorite picnic area, equipped 
with fireplaces and tables. Tower closes 
at sundown; Park closed at 10 p.m. 


Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully re- 
constructed home and gardens of William 
Penn. On the river between Morrisville 
and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. 
aaun admission, 50 cents, children under 
12, free. 


Fallsington—Village on the Newportville 
Road and near Route | west of Morrisville. 
Earliest Friends Society organized in 1683. 
William Penn attended meeting here. 
Two early meeting houses are still used. 
One, built in 1789, is now the William 
Penn Center, an active community house. 
The other, built in 1841, is still used as a 
Meeting House. Other ancient houses and 
buildings of interest. 


National Agricultural College—A pri- 
vate college of agriculture, offering a 
4-year degree program. From the highway 
you can see the research laboratory (once 
the old Wayside Inn), diagnostic lab- 
oratory and dairy barn and training center. 


Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles 
west of Upper Black Eddy, Bridgeton 
Township. Four acres of trap rock 
boulders, many of which ring loud and 
clearly when struck with hammer. In 
1890 a Dr. Ott of Pleasant Valley collected 
enough to make a musical scale on which 
he played tunes, accompanied by the 
Pleasant Valley Band, at a meeting of the 
Buck Wampum Literary and Historical 
Association. 


Durham Village—On Route 212 between 
Springtown and River Road (611) south of 
Riegelsville. One of the earliest iron 
furnaces was built here in 1727, it supplied 
cannon “‘shot” for the French-Indian War 
and the Revolution. All sorts of iron 
utensils were made here, pots, kettles, 
fire-backs, plate stoves, etc. Nearby is 
Mine Hill where ore was dug for the fur- 
nace. While Robert Durham was the 
manager he designed and built the Durham 
boat, valuable on the Susquehanna and 
Hudson rivers as well as the Delaware 
because it could be navigated back up- 
stream as well as downstream. About 
1812 the furnace was rebuilt as a grist 
mill which still grinds feed. 

At the junction of Routes 212 and 611 is 
the site of the later Durham Iron Works 
which was a prominent industry in the 
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Towne Theatre 


the NEWEST 
and most ATTRACTIVE 
THEATRE 
in BUCKS 
COUNTY 


Plenty of Parking 
Windsor 6-1000 


Levittown, Pa. 


ROCKING HORSE 


This age old toy has never lost its appeal. 
Sturdy plastic horse on legs and rockers 
of ponderosa pine. Colorful and bright. 


FOSTER’S 


Goodyear Store 
137 - 139 South Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4348 


HAGEY’S BUS SERVICE 


Chartered sight-seeing tours 
North Eastern United States 
Special summer tour to Florida 


$120. 
Franconia, Pa. Ph: Souderton 3-4381 


HORSEBACK RIDING 


Instruction - Boarding 
Children’s mounts for sale 


SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
VILLAGE FARM, NEWTOWN, PA. 


Gladys D. Wikoff EX 4-5782 


“ico TACKLE 


= The Limit’ mn fishing thrill 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


FISHING TACKLE 
BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


DAVE'S SPORTING 
GOODS STORE 


9 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4414 
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county until it closed in 1908. Near this 
point is Rattlesnake Hill where old ore 
shafts may still be seen. 


Near here also is the site of the once 
famous Durham Cave. One of its three 
beautiful apartments was known as Queen 
Esther's Drawing Room. According to 
tradition it was once inhabited by ‘‘Queen 
Esther,” whose real name was Catherine 
Montour, and some of her Indian followers. 
People would come from all over the 
country to visit this cave. Finally, 
sometime before the Civil War, the whole 
thing was quarried away for its limestone 
to enrich the farms of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 


Indian Walking Purchase—The in- 
famous and best known Indian Treaty 
Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a 
stone monument near the meeting house 
commemorates the event. There had 
been an earlier one, conducted personally 
by William Penn in 1683 in which a walk 
of a day and a half covered the distance 
from the mouth of Neshaminy Creek to 
the mouth of Knowles Creek north of 
Washington Crossing. The Indians set 
the pace, stopping now and then to smoke 
their pipes or eat a bit of cheese and 
biscuit. 

The Second “walk” conducted by Penn’s 
sons was a craftily planned event that 
left the Indians bitter and revengeful. 
They hired three experienced woodsmen, 
Edward Marshall who lived near Bustle- 
ton, James Yeates, of Newtown and 
Solomon Jennings of near Bethlehem. A 
trail was secretly blazed for them and 
their pace was so rapid the accompanying 
Indians complained that the white men 
“Run, run, run all day, no stop to shoot 
squirrel, no stop to smoke pipe, just run.” 
Buckingham Zoological Garden—On 
Route 413, one quarter mile northwest of 
Buckingham. Features world’s largest 
snake. Open daily from noon until dark. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, 
Yardley. E. P. Alexander has collection 
of railroadiana and old toy trains. Open 
Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Also by appointment. Free. 


Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one 
mile north of Quakertown on the right- 
hand side. For a small fee you can operate 
a miniature railroad through villages, 
mountains and even the Grand Canyon. 
You can blow a whistle, stop for passen- 
gers, re-route freight trains, and move the 
trains backward and forward. Perfect 
entertainment for the children. At present 
Mini-Tour is open Saturdays and Sundays 
from 2 p.m. and on the major holidays. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head 
of Aquetong Lake on Route 202 about 
two miles west of New Hope. Daily flow 
of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the 
lake for the operation of a fulling mill that 
was rebuilt by Samuel D. Ingham in 1790 
as the first paper mill in the county. 


PARKS AND PICNIC AREAS 


Forest Park—North of Route 202 near 
Chalfont. Boating and swimming. Min- 
iature railroad. Carousel. Other rides. 
Refreshments. Has 1800 picnic tables. 
Oldest amusement park in state. Open 


May 15th through Labor Day. 
Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Township 


Continued next page 


Cycle & 


ind. wilson 
spain” BNNs, 


15 W. 
Oakland Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Telephone: 
3209 


SADDLE HORSES 
and 


PONIES 
Marland C. France 


TRIAL GIVEN 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Fairgrounds — Doylestown 
Doylestown 9388 


Make ART Part of Your 


— i 


sation. Pr 
z ian A 


NEW HOPE FINE 
ARTS WORKSHOP 


season: June 24 to Sept. 3 
PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
nationally known art staff 


Work creatively in picturesque, 85 acre Bucks County, 
farm. Beginners, advance artists and professionals ac- 
commodated as resident or day students. 
write for descriptive brochure 
Mrs. Dorothy Barenkopf 
413 Glen Echo Rd., Phila. 19, Pa. 


—— 


hard to find so inquire at Ferndale or 
Revere. Dike was built in 1936 to im- 
pound waters of springs at foot of Boat- 
man’s Hill. Good picnic spot, fair fishing, 
lots of birds and water lilies. 


Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. Rose 


gardens, reflecting pools, lily ponds. 


Menlo Park—Perkasie. Eight acres with 
free picnic tables and children’s play- 
ground; swimming pool, bowling alley 
and other food and amusement concessions. 
No admission charge. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill 
Street, ice skating rink, picnic tables, 
fireplaces. 

Lenape Park—Perkasie. For picnicking 
and boating. Free. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon 
Creekfwest¥of Point Pleasant. A scenic 
picnic area. Closes at sundown. 


Barge Trips—Pete Paxsuzzo’s mule drawn 
barges recreate a part of the old barge 
route along the canal. Scheduled ex- 
cursion trips Weds. noon, Sat. and Sun. 
noon and 6:00 p.m. No reservations. 
Leave from Am. Legion Grounds, New 
Hope. Private parties by appointment. 


SPORTS 


Gaybird Farms, Old Irving Road, 
Carversville, Sugan 5201. The County’s 
only pay-as-you-go game bird preserve. 
Hunting from October | to February 29. 
Pheasants, ducks chukker partridge. Open 
every day except Sunday. Special non- 
resident licenses for out-of-town guests. 
No limit on bag or sex. Dogs and guides 
provided. 


Lazy D Ranch, Point Pleasant Road, 
Gardenville, Sugan 2412. Horses and 
ponies for hire by the hour. Western tack. 
Hayrides. Riding instruction. Boarding. 


Rodeo Arena. 


Timberlane, Aquetong Road off Route 
232, New Hope 2207. Horses for hire by 
the hour. English or Western tack. In 
the ring or on scenic trails. Private and 
group instruction. Boarding. 


Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, 
Wycombe 4651. English tack. Private 
instruction. Boarding. 


Village Farm, Newtown, 4-5782. In- 
struction. English tack. 


Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3, 
Quakertown 335-J-1. English and Wes- 
tern tack. Private instruction in ring or 
on trails. Moonlight riding for groups. 
Reservations required. 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


Dinner Buffet every Thursday night 


Matinee Buffet on Wednesday and 
Saturday from 11:30 to 2:30 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
. or for the family. 


The Homestead Restavrant 
of Lavender Hall 


Waterfall for a party . . 


Warrington Skating Rink, Route 611, 
Warrington, OSborne 5-9999. Open even- 
ings 8 to I| p.m. Ladies’ Night on Tues- 
day, party night on Monday. Skates for 
rent. 


Playrena Roller Club, State Road and 
Cedar Avenue, Croyden, Stillwell 8-9009. 
Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights, with skating in the after- 
noon on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for 
rent. 


Moonlight Gardens Roller Rink, York 
Road, Jamison, Doylestown 6479. Open 
evenings 8 to II p.m. Alternate Tues- 
days Indoor archery—open to public. 
Otherwise Mondays and Tuesdays re- 
served for private parties. Matinee on 
Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Roller Skating Casino, Nolan Avenue, 
Penndel, Skyline 7-2744. Open evenings 
8 to 11 p.m. and on Saturday and Sunday 
| to 4 p.m. Best to call, schedule occas- 


. ionally changed. Skates for rent. 


Fairlanes Bowling, Fairless Hills Shop- 
ping Center, Windsor 5-4441. Twenty- 
four alleys with automatic pin spotters. 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to early morning 
for open and league bowling. 


Delmor Lanes, 81 North Delmor Street, 
Morrisville, Cypress 5-2919. Eight Bruns- 
wick alleys. Open | p.m. toll p.m. Open 
bowling weekends. 


Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Far- 
ragut Avenue, Bristol, Stillwell 8-3802. 
Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. Mon- 
day thru Friday and | to 12 p.m. Satur- 
days and Sundays. League bowling. 


Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville 
Road and Orchard Drive, Levittown, 
Windsor 6-3117. Eighteen alleys with 
automatic pin spotters. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to early morning. Clubs accom- 


modated. 


Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. 
State Street, Newtown, Worth 8-2707. 
Eight alleys. Open daily from 6:30 to 


2 p.m. Open bowling weekends. Reser- 
vations accepted. 
Hillcrest Recreation Center, Route 


611, Danboro, Doylestown 9309. Monday 
thru Thursday, League nights. Open 
bowling Friday and Saturday 6:30 p.m. 
tollpm Sunday, 2:30 to I] p.m. 


ae 


OPEN EVERY DAY 
COCKTAILS 
Route 532 above Newtown, 


Bucks County, Pa. 
WOrth 8-3888 


THEATERS 


We are listing the theaters for your con- 
venience—watch your local newspapers 
for daily programs. Phone the theater 
for show time. 


Lower Bucks 


Bristol Theater, Radcliffe & Market, 
Bristol ST-8-9415 
Grand Theater, 422 Mill, Bristol 
ST-8-2812 
Ritz Theater, Bristol Pike, Croyden 
ST-8-9538 
Towne Theater, Levittown Parkway, 
Levittown WI-6-1000 


Central Bucks 
County Theater, East State Street, Doyles- 


town DOY-4014 
Newtown Hall Theater, N. State, New- 
town WO-8-3859 


Upper Bucks 


Broad Theater, 24 W. Broad, Soudertown 
SOU-3-3444 
Selvil Theater, Temple Avenue, Sellersville 
SEL-7-4260 
Quakertown Amusement Co., Quakertown 


KEY-6-2735 


Drive-Ins 


Andalusia Drive-In Theater, Bristol Pike, 
Andalusia CORNwallis 1022 


Bucks County Drive-In Theater, Easton 
Road, Warrington OS-5-1500 


Roosevelt Drive-In Theater, U. S. Route 
1, Langhorne WI-6-9848 


Star Light Drive-In Theater, Routes 309 
and 663, Quakertown KEY-6-6195 


AIRPORTS 


F—fuel available; number indicates octane 
M—mechanics on duty 
I—instructors available 
C—charter & freight service. 
R—restaurant 

G—Goot. approved instruction 
H—hangar space available 


U—+radio (Unicom, 122-8 freg.) 


T—air taxi 


Morrisville Airport—Cypress 5-7734 Alt 
ee Sod: EW 2200 ft.; F 80, H, R, 


3-M Airport, Bristol—Windsor 5-5100 
Alt. 35 ft.; Hardsurface: NS 3950 ft., 
ge fio 0090; 100 SNE eT. 


Warrington Airport, Doylestown—Doy 
7192 Alt. 385 ft.; Sod: SE-NW 3000 ft., 
NE-SW 1400 ft.; F 80 to 87, H.M.I.C.R 


Buehl Field, Eddington—Cornwallis 0383 
Alt. 104 ft.; Sod: NE-SW 2400 ft., NS 
2500 ft., EW 2200 ft.; F 80,90,H,.M,I,C, 
TOUR 


Old Star Airport, Langhorn—Windsor 
5-4700 Alt. 180 ft.; Sod: NW-SE 2400 
ft. EW 2300 ft.; F 80,H,M,I,C,T,R,24- 


hr. tel service. 


Quakertown Airport—Keystone 6-9877 
Alt. 520 ft.; Sod: NS 1750 ft., EW 1750 
ft.; F 80,H,I,C, air photography. 
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Luncheon 
Dinner 
Tavern Room 


Guest Rooms 


Logan Inn 


Corner of Main & Ferry Streets 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL 
NEW COLONIAL 


DAIRY BAR 


Intersection of Rts. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


Wonderful 
Milk Shakes - Sundaes - Sodas 
Our own TOLL GATE ice cream 
Delicious sandwiches, hot or cold 


Hlauuery's 


your 


recommended restaurant 
in Bucks County 


U. S. Route One in Penndel, Pa. 


ay ey: 
e DINING ROOM 
e COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
e OUTDOOR GARDEN 
eGUEST ROOMS 


air conditioned 


Dining Rooms, Bar and Lobby 
ROUTE 202 PHONE: 2-0202 


May, 1956 


Appreciating that no two people see eye to 
eye on food and drinks, we would like your 
complaints or suggestions if the restaurants 
we recommend do not live up to your expec- 
tations. These listings are a service for our 
readers; the comments are ours, not those 
of the restaurateurs. Note that no liquor is 
served in Pennsylvania on Sundays. 


L - Luncheon D - Dinner 
*-Closed Sundays ** Closed Mondays 


UPPER COUNTY 


Delaware Oaks*—Rt. 611, Riegelsville. 
L-D. Popular prices. Sits among tall 
trees beside the river. You'll enjoy it for 
your family—very friendly. Sauerbraten 
excellent. Bar. 


Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 
| m. north Pt. Pleasant. L-D $1.85-$3.25. 
Worth the drive for the view alone. Bar. 


Ferndale Hotel—Rt. 611, Ferndale. L-D 
$1.50-$3. Also platters. Mouth-watering 
pies. Plenty of rom. Bar. 


Cascade Lodge—Half mi. off Rt. 611 bet. 
Kintnersville and Riegelsville. Large 
parties reservations only. Desserts as 
good as they look. 


Harrow Inn—Intersection Rts 611 and 
412 n. of Doylestown. Founded 1785. 
“Workingman’s Bar” serves 10 oz. mug 
of draft beer, 10c. Fried chicken, real 
Bar-B-Q. Closes bet. midnight and 2 a.m. 


depending on customers. 


Pipersville Inn**—Route 413, Pipers- 
ville. L-D. Mother Brugger keeps a 
lively eye on the kitchen while Brothers 
Bob and Joe crack wise for their customers 
across the bar. Ask for the chicken liver 
pate. 


Haney’s on the Hill— mi. off Rt. 32 
at Upper Black Eddy. Finest steaks and 
seafood. Bucks County’s newest cocktail 
lounge. Try the deviled crab. Open 7 
days || a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Avenue & 
Broad Street, Quakertown. D. Room 
open Fri., Sat. & Sun. Steaks red and 
juicy or well-done. Bar. 


Twin Gables—1222 Broad St., Quaker- 
town. Dining room open for banquets 
only. Mixed drinks suit the most critical. 


Trainer’s Restaurant—Route 309, 
Quakertown. L-D. Breakfast—fast and 
hot. Short orders throughout the day. 
Tops in seafood, too. Bar. 


Meyer’s Restaurant—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. L-D. If you want a good meal 
at reasonable prices, try this. 


Benetz Inn**—Route 309, Quakertown. 
Their slogan, “A Good Meal at Any Time,” 
is lived up to. Bar. 


Fireside Drive-Inn—Route 309, Quak- 
ertown. Open every day for charcoal 
broiled steaks, hamburgers, franks, snacks 
and sandwiches. Quick service at your 
car. 


Continued on next page 


The 


Doylestown 
In 


has lots of old friends. 


In the few days 

we've been here 

we ve met many of them. 
If you haven't 

been in yet, 

won't you stop by 

to say hello? 

We'll be glad to see you. 


Milton & Toddy Mustin 
E 


Where 202 meets 611— 


the crossroads of Bucks County 


MILL GATE 
Restaurant 


SO. PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 


Plantation Room 
open for 
Banquets & Parties 


Your Host 


G.-Y. Scheidemantel 


CYpress 5-5002 


HEN’S 


Famous Sea Food House 
featuring 


seafood 


steaks chops 


Open Sunday 
catering to parties 
Now on 309 four miles above 
202. Three miles So. of 113 


PHONE LExington 2-9992 
ee eee 
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This is 
ODETTE 


welcoming you 


to the 


Bucks Cou nty 


PLAYHOUSE 


INN 
New Hope 


Stuart Ross and Jean Loper 
at the pianos 
Dancing Friday & Saturday Evenings 


Open Saturday Nights 
until 1 a.m. (DST) 
Seven Days a Week 


FOR RESERVATIONS: 


NEW HOPE 2035 


——————— 


Four Winds Tavern*—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Doylestown. Chicken-in-the- 
basket and T-bone steaks specialties of 
house. Open fireplace in dining room 
always lit. Bar. 


Washington House Hotel—Route 309, 


Sellersville. L-D. Famous for country 
food and all you can eat for $2.00. Bar. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


Black Bass—River Rd., Lumberville. 
L-D $2.75 to $5. 18th century atmos- 


phere. Fireside eating. For knowing 
palates, the unusual in food. Jack Travers 
at the piano Fri. and Sat. Bar. 


Volare’s*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. 


D. and late snacks. $2-$4. Re-opens on 
March 17. Good food, especially cozy for 
late snacks. Bar. 


The Gobblers*—River Road, Pt. Pleas- 
ant. L-D—specializes in steaks, spaghetti 
and meat balls. Qualified music (no rock 
’n roll) Fri. and Sat. evenings. Bar. 


Canal House—By the Canal on Me- 
chanic Street in New Hope. Look for 
chef's surprise specialties. (Kitchen open 
until | a.m.) Listen to pulsing music of 
Jerry Robbins Trio. Curt Weiler at the 
piano in Canal Room. Occasional sur- 
prise weekend treats by visiting girl 
vocalists. 


Tow Path House**—New Hope. L-D. 


Open fire on chilly spring nights when 
rain-drops make splashes on the canal. 
Food temptingly served. Atmosphere 
conducive to chatting. Bar. 


Playhouse Inn—Odette Myrtil as the 
hostess and manager makes the place 
sparkle. Excellent French and Polynesian’s 
food. Dancing weekends to Jean Loper 
combo. Jean and Stuart Ross at the bar 
pianos during week. 


River House—S, River Rd., New Hope. 
L-D. Hosts make you feel at home while 
sipping a cocktail or eating good food at 
popular prices. View of river. Bar. 


Washington Crossing Inn**—Wash- 
ington’s Crossing. L-D $2.75-$3.75. At- 
mosphere of home dining with perfect 
service. Bar. 


Shea’s Tower Inn*—River Road, near 
Bowman’s Hill. Short order cooking with 
the touch of a good chef—chicken in a 
basket, shrimp, roast beef. Bar. 


Circle B Restaurant—Rt. 611 at 
Neshaminy. Hot dogs, steak sandwiches. 
Featuring a Super-burger. 


Mel’s Steak House—Closed Tuesdays. 
Ney Plaza off Mechanic Street, New 
Hope. Breakfast, coffee, snacks—no 
dinner. 


Albert’s Coffee Shop**—Mechanic 


Street, New Hope. Cozy atmosphere 
where the cheese is real Swiss and the 
coffee you can’t resist. Open 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m. except Sunday closing at 5 p.m. 


Bird’s Nest—Ferry Street, New Hope. 


Managed by Chan Parker, widow of 
Charlie Parker, famed exponent of con- 
Continued on next page 


‘something old 
something new 
something borrowed 
something blue...” 


introducing 
the pied piper room 
of the 


PIPERSVILLE INN 


Rts. 413 and old 611 Pipersville 


Reservations: Plumsteadville 440 


Since 1794 
A COUNTRY RESTAURANT 


e Day-Long Menu — Noon ’til 9:00 
e Sunday Dinner — Noon ’til 8:00 


Open Every Day 
Except Mondays 


So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 


FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY 


yldie T 


& RESTAURANT 


RT. 313 DUBLIN, PA. PHONE 4686 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
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MO ee ke E N 


New Hope 2574 


DINNER 5:30-10:00 
After-Theatre Cocktails 


2 miles from New Hope towards Philadelphia 


On Route 202 — By the Yellow Lanterns 


Enjoy a nightcap by our fireplace 


Catering te Parties 


Spring Has Arrived— 
We are looking forward 
to your arrival for 


LUNCHEON DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


WASHINGTON 
CROSSING INN 


Telephone: HYatt 3-6677 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 


“Don’t Pass 


he 


Spe Oe 
e 
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Bauck!” 


LUNCH 


Outdoor Terrace Opens 
in May 


Open 6 Days Closed Sundays 


Buck HoTEL 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELMWOOD 7-1125 


| May, 1956 


temporary jazz. 


Snacks—dinner if you 
like. 


The Homestead Restaurant of Lavender 
Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. Southern fried 
chicken a specialty. Fine home-cooked 
dishes served in a setting of Colonial ele- 
gance. Buffet luncheons. Bar. 


Temperance House**—Newtown. 
Breakfast, L-D. Name partially mis- 
leading. They serve beer. Guests from 
out-of-town crowd in for home-cooking. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—Intersection 532 
and 413, Newtown. Full meals as well as 
snacks. Dairy products from home farm. 
New and charming with wallpaper to 
match the drapes. 


Old Anchor Inn*—Doylestown Pike at 
2nd Street Pike, Wrightstown. A good 
place to meet your neighbors. Bar. 


Vincent’s Warrington Inn*—Rt. 6ll, 
Warrington. L-D. Reasonable for ex- 
cellent food. Large parties enjoy atmos- 
phere. Bar. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant—rea- 
sonable prices with all day service for 
meals or a quick bite to eat. 


The Barn*—Buckingham. L-D with 
late snacks. Ample parking both sides of 
Rt. 202. Curry dishes good. Arty atmos- 
phere. Bar. 


General Greene Inn*—Crossroads at 
Buckingham (202 and 143). Historic. 
Revolutionary War generals ate here. 


Draft beer, plain food, but good. Bar. 


Doylestown Inn—Doylestown. L-D. 
Prime ribs of beef. ‘‘Jug-in-Wall’” where 
people meet for $1 lunch. Good for family 
eating when Mother needs a vacation. 


Bar. 


Fountain House—Doylestown. L-D. 
Feel of real country eating—collections of 
antiques. Bar. 


Bucks County Inn**—Doylestown. 
Smorgasbord Mon. thru. Fri. All you 
can possibly eat for $1.00. Bar. 


O’Neill’s Village Inn—W. State St., 
Doylestown. Not elegant, but good food 
served with Irish quips. 


Ed’s Diner—Rt. 202, Doylestown. A 


good place to eat day or night. Whole- 
some food, hot from the kitchens, 
Conti’s Inn*—Cross Keys. Walter’s 


Caesar salad fit to render unto Caesar 
himself. One of Doylestown’s favorite 
places to enjoy a meal. Bar. 


Water-Wheel Inn—Closed at present. 
Announcement later. 


Valley Farm Restaurant**—611 north 
of Doylestown. True country food for the 
discerning. 


Goldie’s Restaurant—Route 313, Dub- 
lin. Good reasonable meals anytime 
during the day. 


Perosa Inn*—Route 309, Line Lexington. 
L-D. Your favorite Italian dishes. Try 
it for a pleasant dinner. Bar. 


Bill Dino’s Fireside Inn**—Rt. 263, 
Hatboro, L except Sat. D. Comfortable 
roadside farmhouse featuring fine Con- 
tinental cuisine, scampi a specialty and 
particular pride of host Bill Dino. You'll 
also like the cozy bar. 


Cuttalossa Inn*—River Road, Lumber- 
ville. L-D. Excellent king crab, roast 
beef, Cornish hen. Host Eddie Colligan 
presides at the bar. 

Logan Inn*—New Hope. You can tell 
it’s Spring because they’re open here 
again. Solid comfort, good food, moder- 
ately priced. One of New Hope's favorite 
meeting places for residents and visitors 


alike. Bar. 
Continued next page 
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pay DINNER 


In 1745 this Hotel was a friendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


Jack Travers at the Piano 
Fri. & Sat. 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2:30 DAILY 
SUPPER 5:30 - 10 DAILY 
DINNER SUNDAYS 1-9 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 


AERES F 


DINNER 5-10 
Open Sundays DINNER 1-9 
Saturday Supper 11-12:30 


TREDI 
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STEAKS SNACKS 
Ô'Neill’a Village Jun 
SEAFOOD CHOPS 


52 EAST STATE STREET 
In the County Seat 
Take out service Doylestown 2128 


Have You BOOKS For Sale? 
Are There BOOKS You Want? 


If so, send us your list and we shall be happy 
to advise you in any way we can. 

Send for our quotations and, when in Philadelphia, 
be sure to visit us and bring your friends. e 
have nearly 1,000,000 volumes on display. You 
are welcome to browse. 


LEARY’S BOOK STORE 


Largest Old Book Store in America 


9th Street, Below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


You can be sure of quality 
if they’re MYERS 
Chicken, Beef & Oyster Pies 


BANQUET FACILITIES 


Cross Keys 


Route 611 & 313 Doylestown 9364 


Purueyors - 
of 
Fine “foods 


WE DELIVER 


Leatherman 
& Godshall 


41 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 3561 
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LOWER COUNTY 


Jack Hansen’s Inn*—Old Lincoln High- 

way, Morrisville. L-D reasonable. Give 

we wife a break and eat here for good food. 
ar. 


Pennsbury Inn*—Off Bristol Rd. nr. 
Pennsbury. L-D $2.50-$5. Rates for 
youngsters so plan to eat out when you 
visit Penn’s Manor. Bar. 


Flannery’s—Lincoln Highway, Penndel. 
L-D reasonable. No waiting at the bar 
for the drink while you wait for your 
dinner. Pies home-made. Bar. 


Buck Hotel*—Feasterville. Old-timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L-D reasonable. 
Caters to large parties. If advised ahead 


of time, will do unusual dishes. Cheese 
cake delightful. 
Red Lion Inn—Andalusia. L-D $1.50- 


$3.00. Plain or fancy, you will enjoy 
trying this food. Bar. 


La Casa Charcoal Restaurant*—Mor- 
risville Shopping Center. L-D. Charcoal 
broiled steaks sizzle on your plate. Busi- 
ness men can eat ina hurry. Bar. 


Landy’s—Fairless Hills Shopping Center. 
Fine European touch to such things as 
stuffed cabbage. Full line of delicatessen 
specialties—night deliveries. 


Bucks County Room*—Pomeroy’s, 
Levittown Shopping Center. Favorite 
meeting place of Levittowners for relaxing 
luncheon. Appealing atmosphere, good 
service, excellent coffee. Open store hours. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant—Route 
l at Oxford Valley. Good service for 
quick snacks or for full-course dinners. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room— 
Budget-watchers find this reasonable and 
good. U.S. | at Trevose. Open every 
our of every day. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room 
No. 2—U.S. 13 Bristol. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River’s Edge—Lambertville, N.J., one- 
half block off Route 202. L-D, Sunday 
dinner. Hostess Ann Matthews (Stella 
Dallas of radio fame) on hand to greet 
guests in a lovely redecorated bar over- 
looking the river. Open every day with a 
pleasing variety of good food. Bar. 


Cahill’s—River Road below Washington 
Crossing, N.J. Apart from good lunches 
and dinners right from the open charcoal 
broiler, the kest place we know of for a 
late meal—service until 1:30 A.M. Tell 
host Gerry Cahill you read it here. 


Lambertville House—Lambertville, N.J. 
Open every day from 11:30 till 8. Home- 
style cooking, home-baked bread, pies and 
cakes a particular pride of the house. Bar. 


Colligan’s Stockton Inn**—Stockton, 
N.J. D only, open at noon Saturday and 
Sunday. You'll find the wishing well that 
goes with the small hotel they wrote the 
song about, also lots of good food and 
solid comfort. Here’s the spot if you 
want a drink with Sunday dinner. 


GET YOUR COPY OF... 


THE. JUNE. p E 


HELPS s£ 


Preserve Traditions 
of Gracious Living 


HELPS 
Abington Hospital 


Give much needed Service 


Buy One At The June Fete or 
Order from June Fete Office 


ABINGTON HOSPITAL 


Abington, Pa. TUrner 4-8925 
Price $2.50 
ee ee R 
HERB 


LEATHERMAN’S MARKET 


Meats - 


Groceries - 


Produce 


68 S. MAIN STREET 
DOYLESTOWN PA. 
PHONE 4205 


SINCE 7 y/ 
1922 Ô Boyles CREAM 


WEEKLY HOME DELIVERY 


Special! — Ice Cream Party Cakes 
FOR SERVICE PHONE: STillwell 8-3882 


YEAKEL’S BAKERY 


19 South Hellertown Ave. 
Quakertown, Pa. 


27 East Walnut Street 
Sellersville, Pa. 


Baker of the Famous 
Bucks County Shoo-Fly Pies 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


RE a 


COUNTY DOINGS 


THIS MONTH 


EVENTS 


National Correct Posture Week—May 
1-7. Throw those shoulders back! 


Business-Industry-Education Day— 
May 2, 9:00 a.m. Wm. Penn Junior High 
School,® Fairless Hills, Conference. 


Bucks County Symphony—May 2, 
William Tennent High School soloist 
Joseph Plon. May 8, Quakertown High 
School. 


Langhorne Art Association—10th An- 
nual Arts & Crafts Exhibit—May 2-6, 
Langhorne Community House. Con- 

ducted tours arranged by calling SK 
-2601. 


William Penn Center Junior Work 
Camp Committee Meeting—May 3, 
8 p.m. William Penn Center, Fallsington. 


Lower Bucks County Hospital Fashion 
Show—May 3, | p.m. Lit Brothers, 
Castor Ave. & Cottman St. 


New Hope Fine Arts Workshop—May 3- 


June 21, Painting and sculpture classes. 


Bucks County Historical Society— 
May 5, 10 a.m. Business Meeting 2 p.m. 
Program 75th Annual Meeting. Paper on 
history of Society and life of Dr. Henry C. 
Mercer. 


Bucks County Playhouse—May 5-19, 
“The Solid Gold Cadillac” with Billie 
Burke. May 21-26, “Anastasia”. May 
28-June 2, “The Rainmaker”. New Hope. 


Levittown Emergency Squad Auxiliary 
—May 7, 8:30 p.m. Faith Reformed 
Church, Levittown. Organization Meet- 
ing. 

Bucks County Girl Scout Council— 
May 9, 6:30 p.m. Annual Dinner, V.F.W. 
Lodge, Rt. 309 near Sellersville. May 14, 
10 a.m. Bd. of Dir. Meeting, Doylestown 
Hdg. 

American Legion Auxiliary Card 
Party—May 12, Memorial Gym, New 
Hope. 

Model Airplane Meet—May 12, 2-5 p.m. 
and May 13, 10-5 p.m. Airplane Council, 
Chicken Foot Rd., Fairless Hills. 


Trevose Horticultural Society—May 
15,8 p.m. Monthly meeting, Community 
House, Trevose. 


Bucks County Chapter of Craftsmen 
Guild—May 17, 8 p.m. Meeting Speaker 
Joseph McArthur. Swartzlander Bldg., 
Doylestown. 

Bucks County Philatelic Society—May 
18, 8 p.m. Monthly meeting. Over Post 
Office, Langhorne. 


Solebury School—May 19, 8:30 p.m. 
Helen Hayes in Shakespeare Workshop 
Production of ‘‘Lovers, Villains and Fools”. 


Annual Spring Festival of Wrights- 
town-Wycombe P.T.A.—May 19, 1-5 
p.m. Friends Meeting House, Wrights- 
town, Pa. 
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Delaware Valley Fellowship Choir— 
May 20, 3 p.m. William Penn Junior 
High School, Fairless Hills. Soloist Earl 


Robinson. 


Bucks County Choir—May 20, 3 p.m. 
Salem Reformed Church, Doylestown. 
May 26, 8 p.m. Community Bldg., New 
Hope. 


D.A.R.—May 21, 2 p.m. Meeting and 
election of officers at home of Mrs. R. Carr 
Trumbull, Plumsteadville. 


Bedminster P.T.G.—May 26, | p.m. 
Pet Show. Dublin Carnival Grounds. 


Turnpike Bridge—May 30. Opening 
across Delaware at Edgely. 


Abington Hospital’s June Fete—June 
2, All day and evening at “Justa Farm” 
Rt. 232 (2nd Street Pike) just beyond 
County Line Rd. Big carnival with all 
kinds of entertainment for all ages, in- 
cluding a horse show. Benefit Abington 
Hospital. 


Bucks County Photographic Society— 
June 6, 8 p.m. Monthly meeting Memorial 
Gym, New Hope. 


COUNTY AUCTIONS 


May 2—Estate of Louis L. Miller, 190 N. 
Middaugh St., Summerville, N. J. House- 
hold goods, antiques, S. Willard grand- 
father clock circa 1790. 1 p.m. Herbert 
Van Pelt, Auct. Flemington 901-R-12. 


May 5—For Haycock Township, 2 school 
houses 12:00 Noon. Henry Hottel, Auct. 
Fieldbrook 6-7988. 


For Rook by court order, 114 story 
frame bungalow, Ivyland. 2 p.m. E. 
Newlin Brown & Sons, Auct. Doyles- 
town 4072. 


Estate of Herbert E. Poulson & Nelly 
G. Poulson, household goods, antiques 
(Coin collection at 4 p.m.) Hillside Ave., 
Bedminister, N. J. 1 p.m. Herbert Van 
Pelt, Auct. Flemington 901-R-12. 


May 12—Trading Post at Pt. Pleasant. 
Unusual old glass and paperweights. Dis- 


play day before. 10:30 am. Frank 
Kolbe, Auct. Sugan 2122. 


For Bessie H. Kenyon mod. furn., tools, 
antiques, 133 W. End Ave., Summerville, 
N. J. 1 p.m. Herbert Van Pelt, Auct. 
Flemington 901-R-12. 


Estate of Erwin M. Overholt 8 homes, 
antiques, household goods, refrig. 194 
N. Main St., Doylestown. 10 a.m. E. 
Newlin Brown & Sons, Auct. Doyles- 
town 4072. 


For John Langrees, household ela: 
Applebachsville, Noon. Henry Hottel, 
Auct. Fieldbrook 6-7988. 


May 16—Trading Post—same as May 12. 


May 19—For Eugene Troxel, household 
goods, antiques, real estate, bet. Brick 
Tavern and Zion Hill, Noon. Henry 
Hottel, Auct. Fieldbrook 6-7988. 


May 29—Haring’s Warehouse. Lawn 
furniture and general assortment of new 
goods. 6:30 p.m. Silverdale. 


June 2—For Mrs. Raymond Lowenburg, 
antiques, furniture, appliances. Fleecy- 
dale Rd. bet. Carversville & Lumberville. 
11:30 a.m. E. Newlin Brown & Sons, 
Auct. Doylestown 4072. 


WHETHER IT BE A 
LEICA or a HASSELBLAD 


OR ANYTHING ELSE IN PHOTO EQUIPMENT 
GET THE BENEFIT OF OUR EXPERIENCE 


NICHOLS—cameras 
325 Mill St. Bristol, Pa. ST. 8-2925 


AUCTIONEERS sans 
SIGN OF SERVICE z 


40 Years Experience 
In Bucks County 


Phone 4072 Te 
REAL ESTATE A SPECIALTY 


E. NEWLIN BROWN & SONS 
81 S. CLINTON ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA 


COMEDIE FRANCAISE 


Imported recordings on 331/3 Ip 
e Moliere: "Les Femmes Savantes” $9.96 
@ La Fontaine: ‘Les Fables d'Aesop” $4.98 


edward callanan’s 


new hope 


The 


Delaware Bookshop 
And Art Gallery 


Books, Art, Music, 
Greeting Cards and 


FERRY ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE 2452 


24 HOUR SERVICE 
Plumbing — Heating 


All types of Oil Burners & Water 
Pumps installed & serviced. 


John A. Kosak 


OSborne 5-1917 


HOPE 
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WRITE FOR THE 
FACTS ABOUT... 


AAA 


ELLE 


: ) 


a 


D 


Founded 1928 


Wellington Fund is a profes- 
sionally managed Mutual In- 
vestment Fund seeking IN- 
COME and opportunity for 
possible PROFITS and 
LONG-TERM GROWTH. 


Through a diversified and bal- 
anced investment program in 
one common stock certificate, 
Wellington gives you a share 
in the ownership of about. . . 


300 BONDS, PREFERRED 
AND COMMON STOCKS 
IN MANY DIFFERENT 

AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


For your free copy of the 
Wellington Prospectus, 
use coupon below. 


DH. A. Riecke & Co., Ine. 


ESTABLISHED 1839 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Investment Securities 


90 EAST STATE ST. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. DOYLE. 3871 


Carmen C. Colman, Mgr. 


MEMBER 
PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me a 
free copy of the Wellington Pros- 
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FLOWER VASES 


BIRD FIGURES 


DINNERWARE 


Stangl roren 


UNUSUAL... 


Route 611 Doylestown, Pa. 


Ralph I. Raynor 


CONTRACTOR 


Road Building 
Grading 


Private and Industrial 


Drainage 


Parking Areas 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNA. 
Willow Grove 2111 Sweetbrier 2891 


Cabin Run Farm 


Flemington, New Jersey 


FURNITURE 
ACCESSORIES 


Porter sros« Yeager 


THIRTY YEARS' COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 

Linoleum Carpets 
Asphalt Tile Rubber Tile 
Plastic Wall Tile 


Venetian Blinds Window Shades 


Howard S. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4559 


KITTY ATKINSON Presents 
ELVERHOJ Fashions 


CREATED AND MADE IN ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Straw Skirts & Fashion Accessories from ITALY 


Pipersville, Bucks County, Pa. 


Telephone: Plumsteadville 349 
DAILY 10-5 EXCEPT SUNDAY AND MONDAY 


Inquire at the Pipersville Post Office for directions 
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LAST weekend the citizens of Yardley 

and Lower Makefield Township 
committed an act of gratuitous and 
unmotivated friendship that warrants 
congratulation and a moment’s thought. 
Under the chairmanship of Paul Comly 
French, a man of great genial bounce, 
the community extended an invitation 
to some eighty members of the United 
Nations Secretariat and residents of 
International House in Philadelphia to 
come and spend a weekend with them 
here in their homes. There was no 
planned, highly organized attempt to 
shepherd groups around monuments or 
landmarks, no effort to propagandize 
anyone or sell anything; each host met 
and entertained his guests in his own 
way, and then the group met at luncheon 
on Sunday. About fifty-five of the 
invitees were able to make it, and from 
all accounts enjoyed themselves very 
much. 


We wish it were possible to have had 
every reader, in the County and out, 
in the dining-room of the Pennsbury 
High School that Sunday, to feel at 
first hand the powerful impact of pure 
goodwill. The visitors were no repre- 
sentatives of nations here at the tables, 
beside us at morning services, or having 
a convivial beer and telling stories on a 
Saturday night; -they were simply 
people like ourselves, from India, 
Russia, England or Germany, people 
with arms and legs and faces and hearts 
like ours, people perhaps as much at a 
loss to understand and as anxious to 
resolve the strange and illogical tensions 
and troubles of the world we all live in. 
We are happy to suggest that there is 
no more categorical rejection of supposed 
differences between nations than the 
man from a foreign land who sits at 
ease in your living-room and plays with 
your children, and we wish there were 
words to thank our Lower Makefield 
neighbors for providing such vivid and 
telling proof of our universal community. 


LAST September we decried the 

unfortunate trend of treating hurri- 
canes with overfamiliarity by tacking 
girls’ names onto them. Having made 
our comment, we assumed that this 
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would put an end to the matter, but the 
other morning on the radio Amos Kirby, 
the farmer’s friend, who gets up with 
the birds, startled us with the announce- 
ment that the Weather Bureau had 
just released its new list of names for 
hurricanes of 1956 if, as and when they 
arrive. Here’s the same old nonsense 
again, open arms and a fond welcome 
for all the girls from Anna to Zenda; 
happy day, Flossie and Sadie, hi there 
Ethel and Paula! And if New Hope is 
fortunate enough to withstand fourteen 
gales, residents may take faint local 
pride in the fact that the fifteenth 
howler is named after a home-town 
girl—Odette, who kicks up quite a 
storm in her own right. 


DESPITE the assumption that most 

of our readers probably got as bad 
an overdose of the Kelly-Grimaldi 
nuptials as we did, the fact that the 
first American ascendant to a foreign 
throne is an alumna of the Bucks 
County Playhouse (which happily re- 
opens this month, with or without her) 
makes mention of the event almost 
mandatory here, sort of a social note 
about localites abroad. 


Our American Cinderella, the self- 
made daughter of a self-made man, the 
girl who made Monaco nearly as much 
of a household word as Duz or Bab-o, 
has come bravely through the Satur- 
nalia. Through pageantry combining 
all the gay tizzy of a fashion-show, 
wrestling-match, dance marathon, three- 
ring circus and Ladies’ Auxiliary Sunday 
supper, her only word of complaint was 
a faint whimper once that her feet hurt; 
now she is monarch of all she surveys 
in a realm one-fourth as large as Echo 
Falls Farm in Solebury, ruler and 
mistress over one-third as many sub- 
jects as the superintendent of the Fair- 
less Works, adored bride and faithful 
follower of a little man nearly as big as 
Tom Dewey. 

For us a slight shadow of suspicion 
was thrown over the tone of the entire 
proceedings when we noted that one of 
the guests of honor was the great fat 
Farouk, the royal rake of Egypt, who 
was last seen fleeing ignominiously from 


over Ue Chun 


a palace full of pornographic delights. 
To do them justice, we have our own 
theory about how the young couple 
invited this one. We can envision the 
huddle over the invitation list in a 
small drawing-room in the palace. 
Grace: ‘Darling, must we have that 
great oaf?” Rainier: “Well, after all, 
sweet, he really is an awfully good 
customer at the Casino.” Royalty, 
too, has its business obligations. 

And now, godspeed and all hail to the 
princely young couple as they set sail 
in the royal yacht. Fade out, showing 
Her Highness greenly over the rail in 
the heaving Mediterranean, His High- 
ness clapping his hands in a royal com- 
mand to bring the Mother Sills’—and 
one for us, please, too! Music, house 
lights up, everybody put on your coats 
and go home. 


MANY people are inclined to view the 

pastoral charm of the center and 
upper County as one of the last re- 
maining refuges from industrialization 
of neighboring areas, and fight tooth 
and nail any encroachment of the 
present on the domain of the past. 
Bensalem Township, in the south end 
of the County, however, lives almost 
within reach of the tentacles of sprawl- 
ing Philadelphia, and has a greater need 
to arrive at some kind of compromise 
with today. We found a unique and 
graceful combination of the past and 
the present with no loss of dignity to 
either period or the combiner: the 
Red Lion Inn in Andalusia has a cig- 
arette-vending machine that dispenses 
Sweet Caporals! 


JUST so it doesn’t take anybody by 
surprise, we thought we’d mention 
that the United Community Fund 
Drive scheduled for October is in the 
planning stages now. Dimes, quarters, 
or dollar bills put aside on a regular 
weekly basis now could add up by 
October to a tidy and painless contri- 
bution to the only effective way of 
handling all our community welfare 
needs. Why not put an old cigar-box 

or piggy-bank to work today? 
—A.M. 
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This Is 
BUCKS COUNTY 


The soft whisper of the water 
breaking before the bow 

of the old barge, 

the high, sweet rhythm 

` of the mule bell, 

golden sunlight 

distilled upon a quiet scene, 

the long blast of the boatman’s horn 
calling the lock-keeper; 

such was Spring along the canal 
a quarter-century ago. 

The great gates 

of the Smithtown lock 

no longer open to gliding barges, 
the rocking chair is long since 
gone from the lock-keeper’s house, 
but the canal still wends 

its way down the County. 

This nostalgic scene was 


recorded by Sara Maynard Clark 
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NEW HOPE’S 


OPEN HOUSE 


by Cynthia Ann Baker 


EW HOPE nearly drowned last August when the 
flooded Delaware overspread the valley. People 
wrung their hands and cried “It will never be the same 
again!” On Saturday, May 12th—Open House Day—visitors 
will be amazed at the speed of the town’s recovery. No more 
mud, rubble or debris—just an occasional wall marred by a 
dark, horizontal line showing the high water mark! 
Residents of New Hope and surrounding Solebury Town- 
ship cherish their privacy as much as anyone. But on one 
day a year—Open House Day—they open their homes and 
some of their public institutions to let the curious get a 
close-up of how the “other half” lives. All you need is a 
bump of curiosity and a two dollar ticket. You can get 
tickets in advance at the Tony Sarg Shop and the New Hope 
Craft Shop. On Open House Day itself you'll find them on 
sale at a booth near the Solebury Bank (intersection of 
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After visiting in the village, 
Follow numbers on the map. 


Typical, unspoiled country home of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
P. Satterthwaite located at number four on map below. 


Routes 202 and 32) or at any of the homes which have been 
opened for the day. 

Revenue from the sale of tickets goes to the New Hope 
Public Health Nursing Association which pays for the full 
time services of a public health nurse who acts as school 
nurse, and as visiting nurse for New Hope, Solebury and 
Brownsberg. A map given out with the tickets helps you 
find your way from one stop to the next, or you can use the 
one published with this article. 

This year there are four homes you can visit in the village 
itself. Dr. John Flood’s house is on Main Street, quite close to 
the crossroads. Look at the lovely iron work which decorates 
the porch. Built in 1765, the Flood house was here when 
New Hope was a thriving mill town. It saw George and 
Martha Washington drive past. 

Dr. and Mrs. Flood have been hosts many times since the 
first Open House Day in 1940. They 
look forward each year to showing 
their rare American antiques in their 
authentic setting. They have a 
splendid collection of Meissen ware. 
Men have been working on the house 
all winter to repair the extensive 
flood damage and have the house 
fully restored in time for Open House 
Day. 

If you have found a place to park 
you might as well keep on walking 
down South Main Street until you 
come to the home of Henry Jones. 
You’ve probably seen him on tele- 
vision. He was also a hit in “Seed” 
and in “The Solid Gold Cadillac” on 
the Broadway stage. His house is 
over a hundred years old and typical 
of the middle 19th Century. The 
large living room hung with Henry’s 
fine collection of paintings shows 
what can be done when two small 
rooms are made into one. The 
indoor garden will be an inspiration 
if you would rather cut your own 
flowers in the winter than buy them 
from the florist. Upstairs the bed- 
room is furnished with American 
Primitives. 

Saunter back to Mechanic Street. 
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Don’t hurry, you have loads of time. Keep to the left, peek 
in the alluring shops on both sides of the street, until you 
come to the “pink house” owned by Mr. and Mrs. J. Stanley 
McCormick, owners of the Gourmet Shop. Here is another 
example of what can be done with a narrow old house with its 
chin practically on the sidewalk. The living room is white 
with warm green trim. Mrs. McCormick went to a lot of 
trouble to get the exact shade of paint for the trim. When 
ready to repaint, she found her son had carried the paint 
away with him on a vacation. She had left it in the back of 
the stationwagon. 

Unruffled, she shrugged, ‘‘Oh, he’ll be back some day and 
the trim will still be here.” The antiques seem to be right 
at home here and the bedrooms are especially attractive, so 
up the stairs you go. The four-poster beds will make you 
wish you hadn't been so hasty in selling your grandfather's 
furniture to the second-hand man. 

Mrs. McCormick has solved the redecorating problem. 
She keeps the same color scheme always. Whenever she has 
a chair covered, she buys sufficient material to do it three 
times, and stores the extra material until needed. 

Keep going up the street, cross over the canal bridge. 
Pause a moment to visualize the gay barge parties drawn by 
a team of mules which will be passing here later in summer. 
Turn right over another bridge and then left on Ferry Street 
until you come to the brick house owned by Jock Francine. 

This was once a carriage house and barn for over a century 
of country doctors who lived across the street. The most 
interesting feature of Jock’s house is the garden treatment. 


Here is a real terraced garden with 
each level joined by stone stairs and 
planted with flowers and shrubbery. 

The upper level consists of a 
roofed patio, is the ideal place for 
lounging on hot summer afternoons. 

Men will enjoy this house for it 
belongs to a man who spends his 
summers exploring the North Coun- 
try by canoe, collecting adventure 
and pictures he can turn into cash 
during the winter months. Jock is a 
noted writer and lecturer on outdoor 
subjects. 

While you are still walking around 
the village you might take a few 
moments to look at the free library. 
It is housed in a quaint eighteenth 
century building on Ferry Street. 
Nearby, until one p.m. you can 
inspect the Playhouse, which was an old grist mill before it 
became one of the most famous summer theaters in the 
country. The Town Hall on Mechanic Street will be open 
and will offer a display of handicraft made by local artists. 

When you have finished sight-seeing in the village, and 
perhaps done some shopping, and had a bite of lunch, drive 
up Mechanic Street. Within two minutes you are winding 
your way along a creek with wooded hillsides and houses 
half-hidden from view. When you reach Valentine D’Ogries’ 
home and gardens, you feel you have been wafted into another 
land on some magic carpet. 

He is the creator of stained glass windows for many famous 
churches and cathedrals. The study walls have many of his 
original sketches. In the drawing-room are fine murals over 
the book-laden shelves and the lovely chandelier holds candles 
of this versatile artist’s own making. The dining room will 
awe you with its size. Take time to look at the spacious 
kitchen where Mr. D’Ogries sometimes stirs up a cake. 

The garden with its perfect landscaping, its use of garden 
sculpture, and three reflecting pools must not be missed. 

Keep on Mechanic Street until you reach Aquetong Road. 
Turn left, cross York Continued on page 18 
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Noted actor Henry Jones (above) 
owns this charming, old-fash- 
toned house on South Main 
Street. His indoor garden and 
collection of paintings are well 
worth seeing. 


Bob Stevens 


Kitchen and Dining 
Room of “Dancing Mea- 
dows”, the home of Wil- 
liam Foerst, near Aque- 
tong Road (see map). 
Well known cartoonist 
Harry Haenigsen (below) 
lives in 1731 home nearby. 
See No. Three on your 
map. 


GBA Photo 
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Road, and keep going until you come to 
a reverse fork. Then turn sharply right 
on a country road which isn’t as bad 
as it looks. Notice the first modern 
house on your right. Sculptor Harry 
Rosin lives here. He is the man com- 
missioned to do the statue of Connie 
Mack. You will see his work at William 
Foerst’s house, which you will visit 
next. Foerst is a social consultant in 
Philadelphia. This is a treasure of a 
house where interior decorating is at 
its best. 

The living room will leave you 
stunned with its wall-to-wall white 
carpeting, the elegant French Provincial 
furniture and the white grand piano, 
withdrawn but part of the decor. You 
will be struck by the kitchen with its 
paneled walls, burnished copper pans 
and eye-level oven and the crisp em- 
broidered sash curtains. The com- 
bination of colors, the patterns in the 
drapes, the picking up of dominant 
shades in the carefully chosen orna- 
ments will make many a woman pause 
and think, when she realizes this is how 
a man has chosen to furnish and decorate 
his home. 

The twisting dirt road next leads you 
through a covered bridge and out on a 
paved road. When you come to the 
dead-end, turn left, then right. 

The Harry Haenigsens live in this 
typical Bucks County farm house built 
in 1731. It faces a man-made lake, 
which harbors water fowl the year 
around. Mr. Haenigsen is the artist 
who draws “Penny” and “Our Bill.” 
Don’t expect to see these irrepressible 
kids, but five lively poodles are an 
important part of this household. 

The father of the notorious Doane 
outlaws once lived in this house with at 
least three of his sons. Near here on 
Jericho Mountain were some of their 
favorite hideouts. 

The Haenigsens have been remodel- 
ling to take advantage of their mag- 
nificent views. When you enter the 
living room and look out over the lake, 
you will understand why. Notice the 
woodwork in the study. It came from 
old chicken houses on the place and 
what you see is the result of hours of 
toil, scraping and sand-papering. 

The next house is on Route 263, 
known as the Upper York Road. Turn 
right and in about a mile, you come to 
a small stone house by the side of the 
road, owned by Mr. and Mrs. J. Paul 
Satterthwaite. 

Now you walk right into a kitchen 
with a huge fireplace. A nice place to 
be on cold snowy mornings while 
sausages sizzle in the frying pan and 
hot cakes bubble on the griddle. The 
next two rooms are small in size but 
large in feeling. Some old rooms are 
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like that. The old woodwork of the 
house is interesting, especially the doors. 
They are characteristic of the careful 
workmanship used back in 1800. 


The stairway is a ‘“wind-about” 
typical of old houses in this area. As 
you go up keep a hand on the railing 
and your eyes on the treads, which 
narrow at one end as they turn. 


The third bedroom was once used 
as a harness maker’s shop, reached by 
an outside stairway. A fine old school- 
master’s desk and an old cradle there 
are worth noticing. 

There is a springhouse on this prop- 
erty. Mr. Satterthwaite has upset 
some of the local artists because he 
tore the poison ivy off the walls. Now 
they park their cars, unload their 
easels, take one disgusted look and 
drive away. 


Fireplace in the Justin Herman 
home dates back to Colonial days 


Turn right at the corner and left at a 
country road. It will take you to 
Sugan Road and the Solebury Meeting 
House. Built in 1806, it is an excellent 
example of local design and crafts- 
manship of that period. Next go north 
on Sugan Road until you see a lake to 
the right. 

This is “Willow Brook Farm,” home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph D. McGoldrick, 
former Comptroller of the City of 
New York and New York State Rent 
Administrator. 


The old stone house is the perfect 
example of what can be done to make 
an old farmouse comfortable and 
livable. The wide hall with its open 
stairway invites you in and you get an 
impression of spaciousness before you 
look into the living room. Of course 
the house has been enlarged. The 
McGoldricks’ delightful library is panel- 
ed with boards taken from the old barn. 

Mrs. McGoldrick’s collection of Rogers 
figurines will be of interest. Rogers’ 
groups of quaint little figures were to 
sculpture what the Currier and Ives 
were to graphic art. They are much 
loved by people fortunate enough to 
find them. 


When you make the next right turn 
off Route 263, you come to a cluster of 
buildings on the right. This is Solebury 
School, built in 1760. 


Keep on this road—it winds a bit but 
don’t give it up because it will bring 
you to the stone house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Justin Herman, built about 1750. This 
was owned by members of the Ely 
family until 1900. Soldiers were quar- 
tered here during the Revolution. The 
immense beamed-ceiling living room is 
delightful and hundreds of books form 
a pattern of color at the end wall. 


This is the last stop. Your head is 
filled with the things you have seen: 
flower arrangements, a polished cherry 
table glowing in the candlelight, rooms 
where men and women long forgotten 
have talked, eaten and dreamed. You 
have driven over roads where Contin- 
ental soldiers marched, where horses 
pulled their heavy loads and where 
stage-coaches rumbled. 


People come to Open House Days for 
many reasons. Some to see how other 
people live, some to get ideas for their 
own homes, some to look at gardens 
and flower arrangements. Some like 
to walk in rooms where celebrities live 
to see whether their homes are different 
and to see whether some of their bril- 
liance has rubbed off on the furnishings. 


Some go so that later when someone 
mentions Henry Jones, they can say 
with charming complacency, “Oh, yes, 
Henry. Isn’t his wife a darling? They 
have such a livable house right in New 
Hope. Lovely old bed in their room 
you know!” 


Most men in the families that open 
their homes seems to manage to be 
called away on urgent business on that 
day, but others mingle with their guests, 
listening with malicious pleasure while 
their wives’ favorite color scheme is 
dissected, “Oh, dear, did you ever see 
such taste. Imagine using magenta 
drapes in this room!” 

One proud owner, staggering under 
his load of debt and taxes, was helping 
park cars when a male visitor said, 
“Wonder who does this guy think he 
is to live like this while the rest of us 
poor guys gotta work for a living?” 

In another house where a Swedish 
Aga stove is used for cooking, the 
owner heard the whispered comment 
that there was no changing the ways of 
the Pennsylvania farmers—they still 
cook with coal! 

Preparations for Open House Day 
are all in the hands of local women. 
It often takes quite a persuader to 
coax a house owner to open his house 
to strangers. 

When Open House Day is finally 
over, the many women who have been 
responsible for its success ease their 
aching bodies into soft chairs and take 
oath they will never do it again. 
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HERE are few 

chestnut trees in 
Bucks County and even 
fewer village blacksmiths 
to stand under them. 

At the turn of the 
century the blacksmith 
shop was usually one of 
the busiest places in 
town, and every village 
had at least one horse- 

Sara Maynard Clark shoer. In the winter 
when teams had to have sharp toe cleats to be able to haul 
loads of produce to Philadelphia over icy roads, the black- 
smiths were so busy that if a horse wasn’t in line by five in 
the morning, his turn might not come until the lanterns had 
been lit. 

Old-timers will remember when Lou Large had his shop 
down by the old grist mill in Spring Valley, Howard Cramer 
was in Plumsteadville, and in Ottsville it was Chris Waring. 
One of the blacksmith shops in Yardley was in the building 
on Main Street that now houses Seeley’s Gift Shop with 
Walter Gallagher in charge and Mike Donovan to help. 
Woodside had Chris Bennet, Os Fabian was in Ferndale, and 
in Newtown you’d find George Bye. Harvey Funk was the 
last blacksmith in Carversville. In Danboro fifty-five years 
ago Lou Curtis had Oscar Fellman working with him as a 
wheelwright, and even though he is now in his eighties Oscar 
is still plying his trade for the State High- 
way Department in Doylestown. 

In those days when horses were the most 
common way of getting where you wanted 
to go, it took four years to learn to be a 
blacksmith. The first year the apprentice 
got only his board. Each succeeding year 
he got a little more salary until he finally 
went out on his own. 


BY the end of the 20’s the Model T had 

replaced many horses and even the big 
Belgians and Percherons weren’t able to 
do farm work as fast as the new-fangled 
tractors. With fewer horses to shoe, the 
blacksmith shop wasn’t the busy place it 
had been. Some of them, like Walter 
Dilliplane in Yardley, moved their forges 
into a garage and also looked after the 
new gas buggies. 

Riding horses changed from a mode of 
transportation to recreation but people 
in Bucks County didn’t give them up. 
Because no new way has been found to 
replace the forge and anvil method of 
fitting a shoe on a horse, the blacksmith, 
though scarce, is still an indispensable 
craftsman; since horses are relatively 
almost as scarce, he has to go in search of 
his customers. 

There hasn’t been any improvement in the basic principles 
of shoeing in a good many years, and it still requires a great 
deal more skill, strength, and knowledge than most people 
realize. 

If horses are to be ridden on anything but stoneless sod 
they should be shod. There are so many kinds of shoes to 
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by Janet Smith 


Eara Maynard Clark 


James Harned was the last blacksmith to run the old shop at Sergeantsville, N. J. 
where horses were shod for more than one hundred and fifty years. He saw the 
price advance from fifty cents to $2.00 for setting shoes. 


choose from that the blacksmith takes on the air of a travelling 
horseshoe salesman as he presents the newest choices for the 
equine hoof. Today shoes are made of steel, aluminum or 
rubber. Saddle pads of rubber or leather called ‘‘insoles’’ 
can be put under the shoes for sensitive feet. Horseshoes 

Continued on page 42 
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REMEMBER 
THE GALLANT 104TH 


bucks county’s first memorial day 


by Sara Maynard Clark 


ORRENTS of rain had stopped 

the 104th, Bucks County’s famous 
Ringgold Regiment, short on the road 
to Richmond. They stacked their arms 
at Fair Oaks farmhouse, while the other 
regiments under Gen. McClellan, moved 
a mile to the rear at Seven Pines. The 
enemy was so close the men remained 
beside their guns, expecting action at 
any moment. 

The fateful day of May 31, 1862 
dawned hot and sultry. As the sun 
burned its way across the sky enemy 
fire fell closer. Col. W. W. H. Davis, 
of Doylestown, gave the order to take 
up arms. The regiment was in a wood 
with a small clearing ahead, with enemy 
bullets whipping across the open space 
into the trees. Colonel Davis began to 
give the order: “Ready, aim... .” 
Sergeant Major Edmund Wallazz dashe 
up and begged, “Let me say fire!’ The 
Colonel nodded, and Wallazz bellowed 
the order. Four hundred bullets were 
discharged into the enemy ranks and 
the battle of Fair Oaks had begun. 

Colonel Davis described what fol- 
lowed: ‘The fire grew hotter and hotter, 
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but the men stood up to their bloody 
work as cheerfully as on dress parade. 
They stood in an old clean-up furrow, 
and there the cartridge papers lay by 
the basketful. . . We had been under 
fire more than an hour; our line had 
been well maintained but many men 
had fallen. At this crisis the men were 
ordered to fix bayonets and charge. 
They sprang forward with a tremendous 
yell, about a hundred yards across a 
piece of ground covered with low bushes, 
one-half of the regiment jumping over a 
worm fence, the color-bearers planting 
their flags in the soft ground, and lying 
down beside them.” 

They were now on the enemy’s side 
of the fence that zig-zagged drunkenly 
across the field. The Southern troops 
advanced in force, literally pushing the 
104th back with danger of cutting off 
their retreat. They were so close the 
battery horses were being shot down. 
The men now were replenishing their 
ammunition supplies from the cartridge 
boxes of fallen companions, and the 
steady fire made the gun barrels almost 
too hot to hold. 


Painting by Willjam T. Trego 


At this crucial moment the event 
occurred that is pictured in William 
Trego’s painting. They fell back 
behind the worm fence. Sergeant 
James Slack, who carried the battle 
flag, had been wounded and carried to 
the rear. As the retreat went on the 
order came to rescue the flags. Color 


Gen. W. W. H. Davis 
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Sergeant Hiram Purcell sprang to the 
regimental staff just as the enemy 
rushed to capture it. Seizing it with 
his free hand Purcell sprang back over 
the fence. He was struck by a bullet 
and knocked over, but quickly regaining 
his feet he handed one of his flags to 
Sergeant Myers. Faint from loss of 
blood he began to stagger and Corporal 
Charles Michener grabbed the other 
flag and carried it to safety. For his 
gallant act Purcell later received a 
medal of honor. 


This battle, commemorated for pos- 
terity in the large painting which John 
Wanamaker presented to the Bucks 
County Historical Society in 1899, was 
only one of the many in which the 
Bucks County men fought. The regi- 
ment was organized and mustered in 
by Davis in August, 1861. 

Davis was publisher of the Doylestown 
Democrat. In his own paper he pub- 
lished the following appeal: 


To The Patriotic 
YOUNG MEN OF PENNSYLVANIA 


“T have received special instructions 
and authority from the Secretary of 
War to raise a Regiment of Volunteers 
to assist in maintaining the integrity of 
the Constitution and the Union, and 
call upon the patriotic young men of 
Pennsylvania to RALLY TO MY 
STANDARD.” 


Within ten days 400 men had enrolled. 
Eight of the companies were Bucks 
County men, one company was from 
Reading, one from Philadelphia, and 
a gun battery came from Reading. 


Colonel Davis had obtained special 
permission from Secretary of War 
Cameron to muster himself in and then 
muster in the men of his regiment. This 
was highly unusual. When Davis 
applied to a certain Major Ruff in 
Philadelphia, that officer refused to 
countenance such an irregular pro- 
ceeding. The irate colonel told him to 
go to thunder, returned to Doylestown 
and carried out his own mustering plans. 
By the time Major Ruff’s red tape had 
unwound sufficiently to catch up with 
Colonel Davis, in 1863, he had already 
led his regiment through the Pennin- 
sular Campaign and the battle of Fair 
Oaks. He had been wounded and was 
engaged in the seige before Charleston, 
S. C. After some ineffectual corre- 
spondence, the muster was officially 
recognized and the matter dropped. 


The site of the new Central Bucks 
High School and the War Memorial 
Field was the camp site where the 104th 
pitched their tents and commenced 
their drills. It was called Camp Lacey. 
The encampment brought the war 
right to Doylestown’s doorstep. 


The Democrat reported: ‘‘Doylestown 
has thrown aside its village robes and 
its crowded avenues and lively thor- 
oughfares now put on all the airs of a 
city in miniature.” There was the 
excitement of flags and bands, the roll 
and beat of drums setting the measure 
for marching feet, jingling sabers and 
prancing horses. 

Just as in wars before and since the 
women were asked “to supply combs, 
brushes, towels, shoe blacking and 
brushes, cravats, needles and thread 
and rubber blankets,” and a call went 
out for warm hand-knitted woolen socks 
for each soldier. 

A grim note was struck by the news- 
paper: “All army deserters to be 
arrested by police or citizens—if a 
citizen arrests a deserter he will receive 
a reward of $30 which will be deducted 
from the soldier’s pay. Every soldier 
who loses his gun. . .will have $12 (value 
of a gun) deducted from his pay.” 

To any butterfingers losing his gun, 
the amount loomed large, for a soldier’s 
pay was only $13 a month with $3.50 a 
month allowed for clothing. 

Visitors thronged Camp Lacey. Mis- 
creants had to do their penance in full 
view of the crowds. One Wesley Peake 
had visited too many taverns in the 
town. He was pacing a prescribed 
course wearing a large sign on his back 
bearing the letters D-R-U-N-K. An 
old lady from up county was peering 
at the signed and seemed to be trying 
to spell it out. Peake helped her trans- 
late. “It says D-R-U-M, Lady, I’m 
the drum major of the regiment!” 

The regiment’s flag, a gift of the 
ladies of Doylestown, was presented 
with due ceremony on October 21st. 
“Ringgold Regiment” was worked on 
one of the bars in silver thread. The 
regiment was named for Major Samuel 
Ringgold of Maryland, a gallant artil- 
lery officer who had lost his life in the 
Mexican War. Today the old flag, 
faded from the southern sun, torn and 
bloodstained, stands in a tall glass case 
in the Elkins Building of the Bucks 
County Historical Society. 

While the regiment was at Camp 
Lacey the people of Hartsville honored 
the soldiers with a banquet. More than 
two hundred families contributed the 
food for eleven groaning tables. The 
regimental band, from Emaus, set the 
time as the long line of blue-uniformed 
men marched down the dusty roads to 
Hartsville amid autumn’s fading glory. 
It was a rare sight for Bucks County. 

On the morning of November 6th 
the last reveille sounded at Camp 
Lacey. The tents were struck, the 
various assorted pets: dogs and cats 
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and a coon were smuggled out and the 
104th entrained for Washington, D.C. 
There was a fanfare of music and a 
snowstorm of fluttering handkerchiefs. 


The 104th became a part of General 
McClellan’s Army of the Potomac. 
They embarked on the ship Constitution 
for Fortress Monroe. Before the ship 
reached port, it was grounded on a 
sandbar, helpless as a sitting duck if 
sighted by the enemy. The Southern 
troops were at Fredericksburg, only 
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Ascension Day 


by Walter E. Baum 


EING wholesomely religious, the 

Pennsylvania-Dutch people that 
I knew in my youth made note of 
church holidays with pious respect for 
the urging from the pastor in the pulpit 
to do so. 


Of course it never occurred to me to 
wonder what a holiday meant to any- 
body. Nevertheless, I was always a 
little puzzled because in the old days, 
scores of men virtually shut up shop 
to go off afishing on Ascension Day. 


The banks of Lake Lenape in Sellers- 
ville were lined with fishermen who 
seemed to come and go in relays from 
early morning until nightfall. 


I remember a long bamboo fishing 
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pole, complete with hooks, line and 
colored cork, hanging under the eaves 
of the ancient bake house at the reai of 
my home where it remained year in and 
year out except on Ascension Day, 
when my father went off with the others. 
I distinctly remember one such day. 
We dug a can of worms from our garden 
and I was provided with a small pole 
and away we went. The biting was 
good and there were sunfish and catfish 
aplenty to delight a boy. 


I don’t know whether my grandfather 
was given to Ascension Day fishing but 
I suppose he was, for he was a devoted 
angler. He took me on several outings 
when I was a small boy; one of which 
I shall never forget. It was a night 
excursion along a little stream near 
Perkasie. He was netting for minnows 
to be used as bait on the real outing 
next day—fishing with floats. He left 
me standing on the bank while he 
scurried back and forth—in high top 
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boots of course—often disappearing in 
the darkness for a long time at what 
seemed like a great distance. 

Tt was a dark night tempered only by 
a meager, waning moon. The silence 
seemed unbearable until my ears quick- 
ened to the sounds of night creatures— 
croaking frogs, birds that prey in the 
dark hours and myriads of insects in a 
sustained chorus. 

In the Pennsylvania Dutch country 
as elsewhere, there were the real de- 
votees of the angler’s art who worked 
their hobby almost ragged. 

Devices to snare the wily fish varied 
from the cord string and stick of the 
small boy to the fancy reel and rod of 
the sophisticated. A number of the 
regulars delighted in night fishing, 
using a hand-torch with a reflector to 
spear or strike the presumed-to-be- 
blinded fish. The torch was good for 
frogging too. The bearer, wading a 
short distance from the banks, turned 
the search-light under the banks and 
either slugged the befuddled frog or 
simply collared him. 

On rare occasions the night fisher 
might hook an eel up to thirty inches in 
length, and then there was the snapping 
turtle! He played havoc with the line 
and was hard to take because he could 
snap off quite a thick piece of stick. 

A man was proud indeed if he could 
walk up Main Street carrying a snapper 
by the tail. Invariably such a lucky 
person headed for the village hotel where 
the proprietor would pay a good price 
for the turtle. The snapper was dumped 
into a barrel at the rear of the tavern 
and, presumably, was fattened on 
table leftovers. It later became a 
delicious soup for the free lunch at the 
bar. To be sure there were plenty of 
customers! 

Fishing with a float was a lot of fun. 
The float was perhaps a wooden shingle 
split in half and notched in the middle 
where a three foot line was attached. 
The series of hooks were baited alter- 
nately with earthworms and minnows. 
The float was dropped into water to 
remain there until the fisherman later 
on looked for results. 

My grandfather had a sizeable burlap 
bag full of them and as we rowed the 


full length of Lake Lenape we left a 
long trail of floats. 

After a brief rest, we returned. Some 
of the floats had been pulled into the 
lily pads—a sure sign that a fish was 
doing the tugging. Other floats were 
moving along as though by some 
strange propulsion. It was a fish that 
did it and it was ours! 


On the second trip we retrieved the 
floats and what a jolly time it was with 
catfish and sunnies aplenty! 

Some of the oldsters deplored the 
fact that carp was introduced to the 
local streams. They claimed this seem- 
ingly sluggish, harmless variety thrive 
on the spawn of other fish. I don’t know 
what effect the carp had on fishing but 
I do know that after the game bass was 
brought in one seldom saw fishermen 
returning with strings of these shining 
fish. It took the patience of Job to get 
bass because they were temperamental 
and bit only when the mood was right. 

The best fun, besides the almost 
daily quests for sunfish, was snaring 
suckers with a wire noose. We used a 
pole with a string to which was fastened 
a twenty-four inch piece of thin brass 
wire with a nooseat theend. By climb- 
ing out onan overhanging tree or branch 
one could spot the suckers—and once in 
a while a pike—resting on the bottom 
of the stream. 

You carefully slipped the partly rigid 
noose over the head, past the gills. The 
fish was practically doomed. A yank 
and it was yours, no matter how the 
creature struggled. You could be 
selective, too, ignoring the small ones 
and choosing only the large ones. 

One day (in which truancy figured 
a bit) I had a string of some twenty 
fish caught with the brass lasso. 

Fishing is an art and like all arts, it 
brings one close to Nature. Sitting on 
the bank of a stream with horizons as 
far off as the eye can see, in a quiet 
world where the only movements are 
leaves stirring in the breeze or birds on 
the wing, a fisherman finds time for 
contemplation—maybe soul searching— 
which is a good thing indeed. 

So I have concluded that Ascension 
Day fishing was not really sinful, be- 
cause by and large the angler is a man 
of good will whose sins are minor ones 
and easily forgiven. 
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animal doctor’s life is packed with excitement 


If Her Patients Could Talk... 


by Hazel M. Gover 


HAT a woman—this Dr. 
M. K. Amadon, Bucks 
County’s only practicing woman 
veterinarian! She could outrun 
and out-last a racing camel on 
the Sahara Desert. The odd one 
in her family, she did not care to 
settle down to a round of dances, 
teas and fluff. She decided to 
become a surgeon. The pre- 
medical course at Bryn Mawr did 
not discourage her. 

During the depression she did 
not want to be a drain on the 
family pocketbook so she deferred her study of medicine. 
She also decided to sell some of the tropical fish which were 
rapidly turning her parents’ home into an aquarium—fish 
have never been sold on birth control! A pet store bought the 
fish and offered her a job as well. 

A year later, she moved into the University of Pennsyl- 
vania as a laboratory assistant. This was not furthering her 
career, so she became one of the first two women to enroll for 
the four-year course of the School of Veterinary Medicine. 

To her parents, veterinary medicine was not a lady-like 
profession. As a child, Mary Katherine had been most 
fastidious. Her mother remembered her first experience with 
a hotel bathtub. She flatly refused to be bathed in a tub which 
had been used by strangers. But the child who was so 
fastidious has become a woman who takes farm life in her 
stride. 

Dr. Amadon’s schedule is a rugged one. She must be a 
wife, a mother to two sons, a daughter (her mother lives with 
her) a housewife, and keep up with the latest advances in her 
profession. When we set out together she had already spent 
two hours in her animal hospital where some forty-odd pets 
had to be treated, fed, watered and have their rooms cleaned. 

Terry, Dr. Amadon’s five-year old son, rode with us in the 
stationwagon. It was loaded to the gunwales with equipment 
and medicine. Terry sat in the back, holding a cocker spaniel 
which had recovered and had to be delivered to its owner. 
First stop was the doctor’s office in Doylestown. She was 
met at the door by her secretary, with dozens of messages and 
an appointment pad. A cat had been left on a chair in a 
traveling case. 

Dr. Amadon stood at her desk, a slim, wiry figure in blue 
dungarees and plaid shirt, her bronze and gray hair a mass 
of curls, her blue-gray eyes checking over her lists with 
lightning speed. She gave a few quick decisive directions 
to her secretary. Cat on the table was whipped over with 
nervous knowing hands. 

“‘She’s feverish, we’ll have to take her back to the hospital.” 
She must wash her hands after each contact with an animal. 
What slim, tiny hands they are, with delicate pointed finger- 
tips, and strong as steel! 

We stowed the cat in the car and dashed to the farm of Dr. 
John J. Rosen, Twin Silos Farm, Gardenville. Daniel Cooper, 
the farm manager, took us to see a cow which had given birth 
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and seemed to be in pain. Cooper said she had failed to 
expel the placenta. 

A woman vet in action is a revelation. She must carry 
everything she needs with her. Trotting along, both hands 
filled with equipment, her eyes dart over the animals whose 
heads turn to follow her as she passes. Seventeen years of 
practive have given her complete confidence. 

There is easy comradeship among the men who work with 
cows and the slim woman vet. Her movements are quick 
and sure. Her evenly pitched voice has a faint chuckle in it 
which seems to soothe the animal with which she is working. 
She spreads her medications and instruments out on any 
convenient surface. Outside of a request for hot water for 
sterilizing and a helping hand to hold an animal, she asks no 
special consideration as a woman practicing what is still a 
man’s profession. 

The patient in this case was one of the farm’s most valuable 
Guernseys. As she examined the animal after performing 
the necessary minor surgery Dr. Amadon shook her head. 
“I doubt it’s just her failure to expel the placenta. There’s 
something more serious involved.” 

Cooper was interested. 

The doctor suspected “hardware.” In cowman’s langua ge 
this means the animal has swallowed a bit of wire or other 
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Dr. Amadon finds 
large animals more 
interesting than 
pampered pets 


FIRST BIRTHDAY 
FOR POMEROY’S 


by Lee Garb 


HIS is a story with a happy ending about the first and 
only store of its kind in Bucks County: Pomeroy’s of 
Levittown. Biggest unit of this community’s multi-million 
dollar shopping center, Pomeroy’s is as different from other 
stores as Levittown is different from other communities. 
Warm hearted understanding and honest consideration of 
the needs of its shoppers was the basis of Pomeroy’s planning. 
And in its first year, it has proved the planners meant business. 
Bucks County needed a real department store but probably 
Levittown needed it most. An entire community had felt 
snubbed, unwanted, misunderstood and, to an extent, ostra- 
cized. Its own shopping center had for the most part been 
stocked for a low income area. When these new residents 
went shopping to furnish their new homes, they had to go 
back to the large cities from which they had come to find 
the quality and style they were looking for. No one here- 
abouts seemed to care. Advertising was aimed toward 
surrounding areas under the assumption that Levittown 
would have to shop at the Center, regardless. 
Then during the late winter of 1954, Levittowners received 
a letter and questionnaire from Allied Stores, Incorporated. 
“‘Pomeroy’s is your store,” it said, “what would you like to 


levittown’s friendly store 


asks customers’ advice 


buy there?” The questions didn’t ask for a choice among 
several brands listed, but simply asked, “What brands?” 
According to Jane Travis, sales promotion manager for 
Pomeroy’s, the answers were so unrestricted that she won- 
dered if perhaps she was being kidded. 

As a result of the questionnaire Pomeroy’s came to life 
before the huge building was more than a skeleton. When- 
ever general manager Lee Starr visited Levittown, everyone 
knew he was there. 

Would-be shoppers were in pretty close contact with 
him in those days. His eagerness to know what was needed 
and wanted in the shopping center was engaging. His interest 
in Levittown made them all feel more at home. It was obvious 
that here at last was a store manager whose hands were not 
tied by the red tape of a home office which had the same 
policy for every community. He had an open mind. He saw 
that preconceived notions about lower Bucks County could 
lead to failure. Before the building was completed, he and 
Mrs. Travis had formed their conception of a new kind of 
store. 

They asked for community help. A Consumer Advisory 
Board was set up. It consisted of thirty-six women repre- 


Order of business at a typical Women’s Club meeting: first, 
business meeting, second, a fashion show and last, dessert and 
coffee on elegant service provided by the store. 
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Consumer's Advisory Board celebrates first birthday. At center 
are Mrs. Fred Watts, CAB president, and Lee Starr, store’s gen- 
eral manager. 


senting twenty-five separate organizations. Mrs. Fred 
Watts was elected president. President of the Bucks County 
Federated Women’s Clubs and organizer of the Levittown 
Club, Mrs. Watts was already well known for her work to 
create harmony between old and new residents. 

The advisory board helped plan the store and still works 
with no lessening of enthusiasm. Each month it meets with 
department heads and directors for luncheon and a general 
conference about policy. They discuss everything from the 
colors in the beauty salon to the pricing of boys’ suits. There 
is a direct line of communication between customers and the 
top executive, and women leaders from Southampton to 
Newtown are discovering that women living in Levittown 
and Fairless Hills have just about the same tastes and opinions 
as they. 

Pomeroy’s is a beautiful place, inside as well as out, a 
shoppers’ dream. Its eighty departments are concentrated 
on two large floors. Naturally ycu notice the usual haste, 
jostling shoppers and distracting children. They are part of 
department stores everywhere. But in Pomeroy’s they don’t 
seem quite so annoying. This is due in part to the sound 
suppressing structure of the building and the way the aisles 
are arranged around the various departments and counters. 
Just as in modern, planned communities, a lot of thought 
was given to traffic problems. 

Departments are so well laid out that shoppers say: “It’s 
a pleasure to just float around even if you’ve nothing to 
buy.” The store makes everyone feel free to just look. 
Salesgirls neither high pressure nor ignore the customers. 

Bucks County’s first department store can furnish a home 
from top to bottom, equip both the house and the entire 
family. This includes even the household pets. People in 
this area haven’t all the things they have in large cities, but 
if mamma can’t take Junior to the zoo, she can at least take 
him to Pomeroy’s to visit “Joe,” the eleven-hundred-dollar 
Mynah bird from India. “Joe”? has actually been sold a 
number of times, but another “Joe” always takes his place. 
Joe will chat with Junior and amuse mamma with a wolf- 
whistle between sentences. 

Monkeys, tropical fish, birds, puppies and many other 
fascinating live things have been housed in Pomeroy’s pet 
department right next to Toyland. Santa Claus, Rudolph, 
the Easter Bunny and other fabulous characters meet young 
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A young customer 
(right) discovers some 
of the wonders of 
Nature in the pet de- 
partment. Bucks 
County youngster (be- 
low) marvels at the 
achievements of mod- 
ern mechanics. 


customers here. Last Christmas Santa distributed candy 
and gifts to young patients in the Lower Bucks County 
Hospital, and in March the Easter Bunny gave out no less 
than ten thousand lollipops. 

Children play a great part in the Pomeroy scheme of things. 
Any mother knows it is hard to shop with small children. 
But in Pomeroy’s second floor lounge, there is a door labeled 
“Change Booth.” Inside is a handy diapering shelf, and 
the other restrooms have regulation kindergarten size plumb- 
ing fixtures. 

Manufacturers and suppliers for Pomeroy’s are puzzled 
by the lopsided ratios that are employed in stocking this 
store. The population of Levittown is predominantly young. 
Hence women’s figures are a minor problem and corset space 
is devoted to frothy lace concoctions, light sports activity wear 
and glamorous formal foundations. The stock of smaller 
sizes is greater than in most stores. Childrens’ and infants’ 
wear constitutes a bigger than average proportion of the 
stock. Pomeroy’s does a bigger business in these items than 
other Allied Stores twice its size. 

One of the most popular spots in Pomeroy’s is the Bucks 
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Willard Crouthamel and Wycombe 
Station, scene of his life-work 


RAILROADIN’ 
MAN 


by Paul Marsh 


ILLARD CROUTHAMEL must have been brought 

up on the adage “a rolling stone gathers no moss” 
because he has been the railroad agent to Wycombe since 
1902. The station is just as it was when it was first built in 
1891 and the round stove in the center of the waiting room is 
the same one that warmed the hands of farmers away back 
when they brought their milk in ten-gallon cans to meet the 
6 p.m. milk train. The benches along the wall are worn 
smooth. 

Willard was one of sixteen children. His father was the 
man who became well-known for his numerous clothing 
factories that were part of the 19th Century industry of Bucks 
and nearby counties. Willard had no desire to make pants 
and turned to railroading, in Hatboro for a year or two and 
then in Wycombe. 

When passenger service between Philadelphia and New 
Hope was booming, in a quiet way, of course, between fifteen 
and twenty commuters caught the early train for their city 
jobs. Crouthamel knew them all, first names and last. He 
had all the troubles most agents have, the ones who overslept, 
the ones who pace the platform and storm when the train is 
late, the ones who have forgotten something and want the 
train held while they go back home. Once a lady rushed into 
the station, snatched her monthly ticket from his hand and 
ran out just in time to be pushed up the steps by the con- 
ductor. An unheard-of-thing had happened—she had not 
paid for her ticket. Getting a railroad ticket without paying 
cash is as difficult as buying a fifth at a liquor store with a 
personal check. A day later, a track walker, Frank Sellers, 
came into the station with twelve one-dollar bills which he 
had found on the track. The money belonged to the lady who 
had not paid for her ticket, evidently dropped in her hurry. 


A number of men still with the railroads started with Mr. 
Crouthamel in Wycombe,—Stanley S. Smith (retired), Ralph 
and Raymond Tyson, Herman W. Carr, Michael Bergey, 
Clarence H. Martindell, Leroy M. Smith, Lewis G. Anderson, 
Lewis A. Smith, John C. K. Royalin, Theodore Kirk and 
Earl B. Clausen, to name a few. 

Crouthamel had a place of vantage in the town of Wycombe. 
From his windows he could watch the ice being cut from Mill 
Creek to fill Hughie Thompson’s ice house and could see the 
activity around the blacksmith shop and the mill. In fact, 
he used to be a fertile source of news for the local newspaper 
until he found that his popularity reached an all-time low 
with his neighbors. He remembers the severe winters when 
automobiles were jacked up in the barns, and the merry 
sleighbells made music as the horses trotted down the snowy 
roads. The worst winter he ever experienced was that of 
1904-5 when one snowstorm stalled a milk train, a freight 
train and a snowplow which had come out from Hatboro to 
clear the tracks. The crews and the passengers left the 
trains and struggled through the drifts to the station, ablaze 
with light in the blustery night with its stove cherry-red. 
Willard got out his old coffeepot and his solitary cup filled with 
the hot brew passed from one pair of cold hands to another. 

The Wycombe Station was once a busy place with a thous- 
and gallons of milk shipped daily to Philadelphia and New 
York, dressed poultry, calves and hogs filling an express car. 
Carloads of wheat, baled hay and straw, apples and potatoes 
were loaded at the siding during harvest. A train whistling 
during the night brought Willard awake with a start. It 
meant a load of hogs or cattle was coming in for unloading. 
Farmers would be called, hired hands aroused. It took a 
crew of men to drive a carload of squealing pigs through 
Wycombe; the cattle were more amenable. After a pig 
drive, irate aproned housewives would come down to harangue 
the agent, “Those pesky pigs were in my garden last night— 
who's going to pay for that, I’d like to know!’ Willard 
Crouthamel, who probably knows all the Reading Railroad 
rules and regulations by heart, would listen to the complaints 
and then would recite whatever section applied to the case 
in point and the unmollified women would have to turn their 
wrath on another culprit—the owner of the pigs, usually 
VanPelt or Elliott who ran slaughter houses. 

A streamlined bus now sweeps into the station parking area 
to pick up passengers for New Hope or Philadelphia and the 
freight has dropped to a trickle compared with days gone by. 
Willard Crouthamel, who is well into his seventies, says he 
doesn’t believe in rusting out—wasn’t brought up that way, 
and while his job isn’t as laborious as it used to be when a 
fellow often worked the clock around, he wouldn’t change 
jobs with anybody, even now. The old heavy watch is 
tugged out when the bus makes its swing around the corner 
and if it isn’t right on time, Willard says softly to himself, “It 
isn’t like it used to be—dang few times my trains were ever 
late!” 
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Lady Traveler 
through Bucks 


S N the evening of the 13th of 

October 1828, I sent my trunks 
to the stage-office, kept at Rotterdam 
Hotel, 124 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, and engaged a seat in the stage 
to Easton, seventy-five miles away, 
through in one day, for three dollars. 
The ensuing day was the 14th, the day 
appointed for the presidential election 
in Philadelphia and throughout the 
state (if Im not mistaken) so at six 
o'clock I made my escape. 

It was just dawning when I arrived at 
the stage-office but the door being still 
shut and no stage in readiness, I took 
a seat upon the piazza before the door. 
The stage arrived, they opened and my 
trunks being produced, we rattled away 
up North Fourth Street into the Old 
York Road. 

We took in an indifferent, foppish 
young man who with an old maid and 
myself completed the number of passen- 
gers. She wore an old scooped black 
leghorn on her head, a rusty black cloth 
shawl round her shoulders, a two parts 
worn bombazette, I believe, though I 
am not acquainted with fashionable 
names. 

The coach was open in front. The 
morning was cold and raw, the wind 
blew a gale. The old maid shivered with 
cold, and pity her I did. I had seen the 
time when I too was without a cloak. 
But that time is past .... I was well 
wrapped up with a new cloak and warm 
shawls which caused me to feel the more 
for the old maid. She had no baggage 
but a bag about the size of our old go-to- 
mill bags, which like herself, was thread- 
bare. It was very white and clean, 
however, and was about two-third full 
of something which I took to be clothing. 
I asked her if she had nothing in that 
bag that she could have temporary 
recourse to against the cold but she 
never agreed she was cold at all. 


"THE driver stopped at a tavern. The 

men were plain, honest, farmer- 
looking Germans, whose sensible inde- 
pendence inspired me with a good opin- 
ion of the country. I heard more inde- 
pendence from these men, and saw more 
of it in their countenances than I had 
witnessed since I left the western coun- 
try. I was truly astonished and began 
to love Pennsylvania. 

We breakfasted at the Willow Grove, 
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that is, the young man and myself, but 
the old maid was so afraid of spending 
a cent, if she had one, that she would not 
come into the breakfast room to warm 
herself but sat in the bar room in the 
cold. I may be mistaken but I thought 
I saw the bar-keeper making sling. This 
alcoholic drink usually consisted of 
whiskey, brandy or especially gin, with 
sugar and water and sometimes lemon, 
served hot. I solicited her strongly and 
would cheerfully have paid for her 
breakfast but she steadily refused. 


We had an excellent breakfast and 
the charge was low, the people who 
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kept the house were Quakers, and ap- 
peared to be deserving people, and the 
house neat and comfortable. I was 
much pleased with the females of whom 
there were several. 


Shortly thereafter the road became 
rough and hilly and the land rather thin 
but the farms were well cultivated and 
in neat order. We crossed a handsome 
little stream in the forenoon and passed 
through Doylestown, a considerable 
village or borough, as the small towns 
are called in Pennsylvania. 

I was much disappointed in passing 


Continued next page 
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IS THE 
LIFE... 


8 DAYS f COLORADO 
Garden ‘of the Gods 
Estes Park, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, 
Pikes Peak, Aspen, 
Rocky Mt. National 
Park - all the high 
spots. FARE $177 


14 DAYS - GRAND CANYON, 
CALIFORNIA -F r i s c o, 
L.A., Sante Fe; the 
best of the far west - 
a “best seller” in 
every way, all the 
way! FARE $240 


15 DAYS CANADA-CALIFOR- 
NIA... a streamliner 
tour of the beaute- 
ous West Coast - 


plus Frisco and a 
cruise! FARE $288 


7 DAYS TOUR OF NEW ENG- 
LAND - Green Mts., 
lovely Maine Coast, 
White Mts., Mass., 
Conn. ; perfect week 
FARE $163 


13 DAYS GASPE 


tour New England - 
Green Mts., Quebec, 
Montreal, old Gaspe 
- historic beauty! 
FARE $285 


§ DAYS CRUISE 
- refreshing cruise 
on St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay; Quebec & 
Montreal, Murray 
Bay. FARE $231 


This summer, let us handle 


the details - just phone 
DOY 3154 


WETHERILL & GERAGHTY 


world-wide service. .. 
at no extra cost to you! 
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lady traveler cont'd 


through Bucks, being told it was the 
richest county of land in the state. I 
saw but little good land, however, but 
it appears the road passeth through the 
poorest part of Bucks. 


We passed through several little 
towns all of which had a Jackson hickory 
pole with national flags flying and the 
words ‘Jackson and Liberty’ in large 
letters. These poles were of amazing 
height. These with the tavern and 
tavern signs served to enliven the 
country. Of all counties for taverns and 
tavern signs it exceeds. Sometimes lions 
grinning frightfully at you and then the 
eagles seem ready to pick out your eyes; 
bears and turks heads, I cannot tell how 
many. I was unfortunate in my last 
driver, he was drunk when he took pos- 
session of the stage and horse, and not 
content with that he stopped at every 
grog house and tavern to get more. I 
at length threatened him with prosecu- 
tion. This sobered him for awhile. He 
was very good natured and I must say 
drove very well. But he would some- 
times lose command of the horses alto- 
gether, drop to sleep and drop the reins. 
The whole of the way that fell to his 
share was very dangerous, particularly 
when we did some miles this side of 
Easton. Narrow defiles and our heads 
overhung by rocks and the road almost 
impassible for these rocks. There was 
another much better road, I was told 
afterwards. 


Although I was nearly shaken to 
pieces, I could not help admiring the 
man’s generosity, nor did he fail to call 
at every house. ‘Well, when are you 
going to come to see Betsy? Come 
down next Sunday, we will have a tur- 
key, shoat or something good—come, 
we've got a plenty to eat and drink.’ 
He appeared to be the most generous 
man in the world with Betsy and tur- 
keys. We arrived in Easton precisely at 
sunset. It was a perfect treat arriving 
there contrasted with the rough, rock- 
ing, rolling, running, and I might add, 
lying and jumping of the stage over 
hills, rocks and valleys from six o’clock 
in the morning, seventy-five miles, 14th 
of October. This was the Hardest Day’s 
Journey I ever traveled.” 


HE lady, and it requires courage to 

call her a lady, was Anne Royall, 
born June 11, 1769 in Maryland, who 
wrote the above account of her journey 
through Bucks County by stage-coach. 
Had she been a typical nineteenth- 
century lady, she could never have 
blazed across the American firmament 
like a fiery comet blistering all satellites 
in her wake. Her warm championship 
of causes was to label her ‘‘bold woman,” 
“crank”, “virago”, “that two-fisted 
chap”, ,‘grandma of the muckrakers’’. 


She was thrown bodily from buildings, 
run out of town, tried publicly as a 
common scold, for which the punish- 
ment prepared for her was the ducking 
stool. 

Between the ages of three and thirteen 
she lived on the frontier of western 
Pennsylvania. A fugitive from Indian 
raids, she found a haven when her 
mother obtained employment in the 
home of William Royall of Virginia. 
This cultured gentleman gave young 
Anne an education far exceeding the 
call of duty and then married her. After 
her husband’s death she was eager to try 
her wings and she writes: 

“Hitherto I have only learned mankind 
in theory—but I am now studying him 
in practice. One learns more in a day 
by mixing with mankind than he can 
in an age shut up in a closet.” 

HEREUPON her travels began, 

and were eventually to fill ten books 
and enable her to talk with every 
president from John Adams to 
Lincoln. She was the first to use the 
personal interview to gain information 
—an expedient, she believed, only fair 
in order to acquaint her readers with 
first-hand information, the inalienable 
right of Americans. 

Pennsylvania attracted Anne Royall 
when she set out to wrest a living from 
an unfriendly world.. Philadelphia 
could only frown upon a widow who did 
not know her proper place. That 
friendly city had no welcome for a com- 
panionless female who dared to call her- 
self a journalist; who dared to accost 
men on their own ground and solicit 
subscriptions for books—her own books, 
at that! Wives actually had no reason 
to fear her charms unless they feared 
the novelty of a woman who cared 
naught for appearances but had very 
blue eyes, fine white teeth and who 
laughed her way through life. 

She published a history of Pennsyl- 
vania from which was abstracted the 
story of her journey by stage-coach 
through Bucks County. She was the 
owner of a Washington D. C., newspaper 
known as “Paul Pry”, later “The 
Huntress”, from 1831 until her death 
in 1854 at the age of eighty-five. 

In Mrs. Royall’s Pennsylvania she 

wrote about the ladies: 
“The Pennsylvania ladies, generally, 
have none of the deep flounced, big 
bonnet, longfeathered pride found in 
other states, much less that mock 
modesty and abominable affection. 
They are nature without art, beauty, 
without paint, and religion without 
hypocrisy; but mind ye, I do not include 
Philadelphia . . . Of all cities Philadel- 
phia was the most unfeeling, inhospita- 
ble and uncharitable towards strangers 
... Philadelphia ladies the most insignifi- 
cant of our time.” 


by Rachel Rosset 
BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
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A Shelf for 
Whitman 


NEVER knew whether to blame my 

wife or Doubleday for that Tuesday. 
But since that day I have been con- 
vinced that human beings can do very 
little about themselves. Because things 
like heredity, previous choices, and fold- 
ing doors cannot be overcome. 


On this Tuesday my wife had a chance 
to go with friends to Doylestown to 
shop and to mountain-climb the five 
floors of that “hanging gardens” an- 
tique museum there. I was working 
the eleven to seven shift and had come 
home just as she was ready to leave. 
Several years ago, Doubleday, then 
Doubleday Doran, had put out a volume 
on Walt Whitman which measured 
eleven inches from top to base. All of 
which may sound irrelevant, but isn’t. 

“You should be able to sleep straight 
through till five.” My wife was putting 
on her gloves. ‘‘Everything’s in the 
refrigerator. I don’t think Tommy 
Brennan will come to build the book 
shelves today, but if he does you go 
into the back room and close the door. 

He knows exactly what to do.” 

She left. 

And I remembered vaguely some talk 
about remodeling the far-too-large en- 
trance from the hallway into the living 
room. By building an ordinary-sized 
door, bordered with book shelves, to 
replace the cumbersome folding doors 
which my wife ‘‘detested.”’ 


Fifty-five minutes later Tommy Bren- 
nan came. He came carrying assorted 
boards and looking very wiry for his 
advanced years. 


“Im gonna build the bookcase for 
your wife,” he announced, after I had 
pried his hand loose from the doorbell. 
“Better get me some papers to lay 
these boards on.” 

I got some papers; I got him a few 
other things; and then I managed to 
get in a few words he didn’t hear and 
wouldn’t have cared to hear anyway. 
About wives and remodeling and the 
advantages of travel for those who 
travel as compared to those who don’t. 

After that I headed for the back room. 

But I didn’t quite make it. 

“Do you want these folding doors left 
in here, or taken out?” demanded my 
wife’s Mr. Brennan. 

“What did my wife say about it?” 
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by Alan McDonald 


“She didn’t say.” 

“Then push them back in the walls 
and leave them there,” I said with some 
feeling. I could think of no place to 
stow two large folding doors. 

“Okay, mister. That suits me if it 
suits you.” 

It suited me. 

I closed the door. I tried to sleep. 

I’m used to noise, so it wasn’t the 
sawing and hammering that kept me 
awake. It was the unexpected and 
irregular repetition of the words, ‘Well, 
doggone ’ which finally brought 
me out of the bedroom. 

“What’s the matter, now?” I don’t 
think I yelled the question. But I’m 
sure Mr. Brennan yelled the answer. 
“You tell me, mister. She told me to 
make every shelf ten inches high and 
ten inches deep. They don’t come out 
anywheres near right, going up.” 

I was patient, but I was tired. “I 
worked last night,” I told him. “I 
have to work again tonight. Can’t you 
come back some day when my wife is 
here? She knows all about this and I 
know nothing.” 


That didn’t bother him. ‘How high 
is books?”’ he queried. He extracted a 
folding rule from his overalls, and looked 
around. Evidently seeking a book to 
measure. 


“Here,” I said, taking the rule from 
him, “‘I’ll find out.” I went over to 
the other book shelves on the far side 
of the living room. “This one,” I 
called, “is seven and three-fourths 
inches high.” I had measured an Oxford 
Book of English Verse. “The Caine 
Mutiny is eight and one half. And 
Benjamin Franklin by Carl Van Doren 
is about the tallest. It’s nine and a 
half.” 

“I don’t need any names,” he said. 
He followed me across the room. “All 
I want is size.” 

That’s when Doubleday finished me 
off. For Mr. Brennan spied the Walt 
Whitman opus. 

“That one there looks bigger,” he 
observed. ‘No ten-inch shelf would 
take that one. 

“No?” I said. I held the rule to it. 

He was right. It measured eleven 
inches. 

Triumphantly he looked at me. “If 
I know my business, mister, we’d better 
make one shelf bigger for the big books. 
That'll make it come out right, going 
up. Okay?” 

“Okay,” I said, “You do it whichever 
way you and my wife planned. But I 
have to sleep from now on. See?” 

Again he wasn’t bothered. “One 
more thing, mister,” he said. ‘This 
regular-size door I’m putting in. It 
ain’t near as high as these old door 
frames. There'll be a space left above. 
Do you want a shelf put in up there, 
too?” 

“What did my wife say?” 

“She didn’t say.” 

“What else could you do with that 
space?” 

“I could close it off, flat to the wall. 
Or make another shelf. Which?” 

I was done with debate. I was done 
with remodeling. ‘Why not make a 

Continued on page 44 
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Bucks County has 15,000 licensed dogs, 175 
licensed kennels, and a great many dog 
lovers. The “Kennel Corner” is the County’s 
only central listing of canine activities 
and services. It’s new, and more listings 
are coming in all the time. If you know of 
kennels or services not listed here call 
Doylestown 2661 or drop us a note. 


P-Puppies 
S-Stud Service 
D-Grown Stock 


COCKER SPANIELS 


Berilida Kennels. P.S.D. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bertram Rearick, Penn’s Park, Penna. 
Wycombe 2471. 


COLLIES 


Mrs. E. Custer. R.D. | Hatfield, Pa. 
(Min. Collies) 6 months AKC reg. good 
stock, beautiful coats, playful, friendly. 


Timberlane Kennels. P.S.D. Quality 
Collies and Weimaraners. Boarding, 
Bathing. Off Rt. 232 New Hope, Pa. 
Betty Wagner, Phone New Hope 2207. 


Feracres Kennels. P.S.D. (Miniature 
Collies) Mrs. John S. Ferry. Hatfield 
R.D. 1, Pa. Phone LExington 2-9584. 


DACHSHUNDS 


Kaydachs Kennels. P.S.D. Mrs. F. 
C. Buckmaster, Jr. Standard Dachshunds 
from top blood lines. Telford R.D. 1, 
Penna. Souderton 3-2153. 


DALMATIANS 


In-the-Valley Kennels. P.S.D. Mrs. 
Sydney K. Allman, Jr. Top winning 
Dalmatians, pets and show dogs. Chap- 
man Road, Fountainville. Doylestown 


4458. 


DANDIE DINMONTS 


Glespin Kennels. Puppies occasionally 
available. Mustard and Pepper. Dr. M. 
Josephine Deubler. Newtown, Penna. 


Phone WOrth 8-3922. 


DOBERMAN PINCHERS 
Ahrtal Kennels. P.S.D. Doberman 


Pinschers exclusively. For Show, Breed- 
ing, Companions. Miss Tess Henseler. 


Ottsville, Pa. Phone, Ferndale 2-1 133. 


GREAT DANES 


Honey Hollow Kennels. Lina B. Gil- 


more. Great Danes exclusively. Stump 
Road, Chalfont, Penna. Lex. 2-0890. 
POODLES 


Cappoquin Kennels. Miniature & 
Standard. All Colors. Box 143-A Lurgan 
Road, New Hope, Penna. Wycombe 5471. 
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IN THE 


DOG HOUSE 


By Dorothy M. Poisker 


OTHING, but nothing, is more 

welcome to all of us than the 
merry, merry month of May. After 
this past winter, we can all breathe a 
prayer of thanks for the many blessings 
we enjoy in this most fortunate part of 
the world. Our dogs share our well- 
being, too. The care and thought ex- 
pended on their welfare is proof of our 
better way of life. With the shortened 
work week, we have more time for 
hobbies than people had a few years 
ago. As man no longer had a strictly 
utilitarian need for the faithful dog, he 
found in him a larger field of attraction. 
So we all benefit today from the careful 
breeding that is so much a part of the 
age in which we live. Many thanks to 
those breeders who devote the time and 
money to bringing “Man’s best friend” 
to his present highly specialized per- 
fection. 

I especially mourn the passing of the 
open season in the fields, and want to 
remind all our readers that we should 
be careful about letting our dogs roam 
at large in the open country. By this 
time pheasant and other game birds 
have hatched their broods, or are nearly 
ready to do so. Therefore from April 
15th until August 20th, it is unlawful in 
Pennsylvania to run your dog, unless 
with a permit, and then only on state 
licensed grounds. 


With the advent of warmer weather 
we have several things to do to insure 
our dogs comfort and good health. 
First of all, be sure that they are worm 
free. Since this entails the thorough 
cleaning of kennels and surroundings, 
start on runs and yards on the first nice 
day. Worm eggs harbor in the ground, 
and few things are as useful as salt 
solution to destroy eggs and larva. In 
a small area a sprinkling can will do the 
job nicely. For larger areas I find ap- 
plying the salt before a rain does as 
well. Be careful that the salt does not 
burn feet or eyes, until well soaked in. 
Borax also does a good job. Ask your 
veterinarian, and follow his advice. 
I hope that you will first have him 
determine if you need to worm your 


dogs, and then make sure that the right 
vermifuge is given. 

All medicines will not do the job on 
all types of worms. Be sure you know 
the proper dosage, based on the size of 
the dogs, and know what worms you 
are trying to rid him of. A good clean- 
up after worming is needed, too. Be 
sure to look your dog over for fleas, lice 
and ticks from now throughout the 
summer. Spray his box and renew his 
bedding if any visitors have moved in. 
There are many good insecticides on 
the market, but it is wise to get expert 
advice on the preparation to use. 

Something with a Chlordane base is 
very good, because it will leave a residue 
that gives protection for some time. 
In too large concentration it can be 
toxic. So be sure to ask whether it will 
harm the family cat. 

See that your dog's sleeping quarters 
are comfortably shaded during the 
warm days to come. I hardly need to 
remind the “‘show-going set,” or owners 
who just like to drive their dogs around 
in the car, that a tightly closed car can 
become an inferno inside, though the 
weather outside may still be comfortably 
cool. Each year dogs are accidently 
suffocated by well meaning owners who 
make this mistake. Most of these 
accidents seem to occur in the first 
warm days of May. 


Bucks County was well represented 
in the big Hoosier and International 
shows. I noticed entries belonging to 
Mr. and Mrs. Newton Markley, Tom 
Barnes and Wayne Reynolds, Lois 
Lowell, Lois Campbell, Dr. M. 
Josephine Deubler, Elva Heckler, 
and Vera Jackson as well as our 
Trenton neighbors The J. E. Haskells. 
Of course I am delighted with my own 
Gordon setter’s success at the GSCA 
Midwest Specialty. 

At home there were two events of 
interest on April 8th. The GSCA 
Pennsylvania Regional Trial at Perkasie 
went off without a hitch in spite of wind 
and weather and the Plan “A” Match 
of the Penn-Ridge Club followed through 
as scheduled with a fine entry, in 
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defiance of the snow. Not so fortunate 
were the Bucks County Pointer Club 
Trial on March 18, and The English 
Setter Association of America Trial 
on March 25. Both of these had to be 
postponed a month. 

Best in Match at Penn-Ridge was 
15” beagle, Ritter’s Sally, owned by 
W. F. Ritter of Newportville, Pa. 
Besides getting the breed, group and 
show honors, she won first in Boy’s 
Jr. Showmanship. Miss Ross Fair- 
weather of Lansdale won the Girl’s 
Showmanship with her Alert of Glen 
Run, a German shepherd, who also 
took second place in the Working Group. 

The group winners were: Sporting— 
First, Tom Barnes’ and Wayne Rey- 
nolds’ Sir Randolph McCollum. Sec- 
ond went to Tri-Yahn Silversmith, 
ASCOB of the Tri-Yahn Kennels at 
Line Lexington. Third went to Adolph 
Hausserman of Ambler with the Wei- 
maraner, Bodo von Hausserman. 
Fourth, Barbara Rogers, Fairhill with 
golden retriever Sanchar’s Holly. 

The collie entry of ‘‘Chub’’ Cos- 
tello, Hatfield, R. D. was the winner 
of the Working Group. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry (‘‘Chub’’) Costello are Bucks 
County residents in spite of their ad- 
dress. They just happen to get their 
mail across the line. They took first 
place with Starcrest Princess Prelude. 
Second was the shepherd, with third 
place going to Re Lloyd Fronheiser’s 
boxer, Talleyrand’s Double Flash. 
Fourth, a doberman pinscher, was 
Kilburn’s Pert, owned by M. G. 
Clarey of Philadelphia. Another Work- 
ing Breed best was Paul Besse’s New- 
foundland, Little Bear’s Hannah-By- 
Chance from Point Pleasant. 

In the Terrier Group first place went 
to a Manchester, Sonnet of Chatham, 
owned by Charles H. Turner, of 
Newtown Square. Second was Jo-Ann’s 
Miss Bombshell, an airdale, owned by 
Walter Arpe, Coopersburg. 

Non-spoiting gave first place to 
Cappoquin’s Johnny Come Lately, the 
standard poodle entry of Mary Griffin 
of New Hope. Second in the Non- 
sporting awards went to the Dalmatian, 
Wagonwheel Breeze Along, entry of 
Mrs. Charles Werts, Trenton, and 
Cappoquin’s Bon Fiston, another Mary 
Griffin entry, captured third. 

First place in the Toy group went to 
Stephen Red Bird, owned by Emma 
Stephens of Matawan, N. J. Second 
and third in Toys went to one owner, 
Dorothy Williams, Willow Grove, 
Smooth Chihuahua, Dee’s Spot Desto, 
and Long Coat Chihuahua, Dee’s Don 
Juan of Carlisle, in that order. 

The Obedience winner was cocker 
spaniel Lady Beth’s Queen, who topped 
all entries with a score of 199. She is 
owned by Gerard Powell, Nazareth, 
Pa. 
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Sweetbriar Kennels. P.S.D. Poodles 
& Dachshunds. Show Stock, Professional 
Handling & Clipping. River Rd., Wash- 


ington Crossing, Pa. Phone New Hope 
2910. 


Deer Lodge. Miniature Poodles. Rt. 
413, 4 mi. North of Newtown, Newtown, 


R.D. Pa. Mrs. B. Fischelis. Phone 
WOrth 8-3928. 
SETTERS—GORDON 


Windy Hill Kennels. Field and Show. 
Professional Handling. P.S.D. Bethle- 
hem Pike and Cherry Lane, Souderton, 
Penna. Souderton 3-9057. 


SETTERS—IRISH 


Barrewyne Kennels. Reg. P.S. Puppies. 
Several top Show Prospects. Stud Service. 
Thomas Barnes. Box 130 R.D.2, Sellers- 
ville, Pa. Phone LExington 2-2591. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS 


Romynka Kennels. Puppies and Stud 
Service. Bob & Marie Muschlitz. R.D. 4, 
Bethlehem, Pa. Phone UN 8-6098. 


WEIMARANERS 


Flottheim Kennels. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Hausserman. Imported Ch. Flott 
von Haimburg at stud. 505 Willow Ave- 
nue, Ambler, Penna. Mitchell 6-3138. 


Rittenhouse Kennels. P.S. Joseph A. 
Rittenhouse. Duke von Nyl-Acker at 
stud (proven). Paletown Road, Quaker- 
town R.D. 3, Penna. Keystone 6-6704. 


BOARDING & TRAINING 


Bonnie Brae Kennels. J. Wilkerson. 
All Bird Dogs trained. Cowpath & Hollow 
Rds., Telford, Penna. Souderton 3-4091. 


CALENDAR OF 
CANINE EVENTS 


May 5th, Saturday. 

Bucks County Kennel Club—Doyles- 
town Airport, Cross Keys, Doylestown, 
Pa. (Unbenched) Foley, Supt. 


May 6th, Sunday. 

Trenton Kennel Club—Trenton Artil- 
lery Grounds, Trenton, N. J. (Benched) 
Foley, Supt. 


May 12th, Saturday. 
Chester Valley Kennel Club—Painters 
Crossroads, West Chester, Pa. (Un- 
benched) Foley, Supt. 


May 13th, Sunday. 

Lancaster Kennel Club—Lancaster Rid- 
ing Club, Lancaster, Pa. (Unbenched) 
Foley, Supt. 


May 18th, Friday 
Poodle Club of America—Garden City, 
Long Island, New York. Foley Supt. 


May 19th, Saturday 
Western Penna. Kennel Assoc.—Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Foley Supt. 


Ladies Kennel Association of America 
—Grounds of Garden City Hotel, Garden 
City, L. I., New York. (Benched) Foley. 
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MaF 0th, Sunday. 
ong Island Kennel Club—The Pipi 

Rock Horse Show Grounds, i ie 
Valley, L. I., New York. (Benched) 
Foley, Supt. 


May 24th, Thursday. 
Morris and Essex Kennel Club—Gir- 
alda Farms, Madison, N. J. (Benched) 


Foley, Supt. Classes only for Specified 
Breeds. 


May Zik Friday 
ris olfhound Club of A PA 
Red Bank, N. J. Foley Sine Ena 


New Jersey Boxer Club—Morri 
N. J. Foley Supt. 2 ee 


Scottish Terrier Club of A ica— 
Widcliffe Lake, N. J. Tae See 


Cocker Spaniel Club of New J 
White House, N. J. Foley Sint paar 


May 26th, Saturday. 

Neonat county Kennel Club— 
umson Countr lub, R 

(Benched) Fale. 5 peas 


May 27th, Sunday. 
Plainfield Kennel Club—Linden Air- 
port, Linden, N. J. (Benched) Foley. 


June 2, Saturday. 

ee valley Kennel Club— 
asta Farm, untingd Val 
(Benched) Foley. ena © 


Jee 3rd, Sunday. 

elaware County Kennel Club—Rose 
Tree Hunt Club G ag : 
(Benched) Foley. rounds, Media, Pa. 


The Field Trial Season is over til 
Fall. Match shows are usually OK’d 
very late so no dates are available at 
this time. 


BUCKS COUNTY 
KENNEL CLUB 


15th Annual Dog Show 
and Obedience Trial 


Saturday, May 5th, 1956 
Doylestown Airport 


TRENTON KENNEL CLUB 


27th Annual Dog Show 
and Obedience Trial 
Eggert’s Crossing & Lawrenceville Road 
Trenton Artillery Armory Grounds 
May 6th, 1956 


U.S. Hwy. 206, Trenton, N. J. 


Cocker Spaniels and Maltese (toy) 
Spaniels, Studs 
and Champions. 


OAK MANOR KENNELS 
Rt. 32, Lumberville, Pa. 
Paone Sugan 5311 
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Old Fashioned Calicos 
with a no-iron finish 
““Madras/’ 


handwoven in India 


THE FABRIC SHOP 


`‘ just across the bridge 
in Lambertville, N. J.” 
Phone Lambertville 2-0767 


CHELTENHAM 2952 


Anthony Matauenda 
REALTOR — INSURER 


719 Huntingdon Pike 
Rockledge 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
Pilgrim 5-4400 


_ 


Bucks County’s Largest 
Sterling Silver Collection 


HEIRLOOM 
TOWLE 

REED & BARTON 
GORHAM 

LUNT 

WALLACE 
INTERNATIONAL 


China by — 
SPODE HAVILAND HALLCRAFT 


BAYLIES JEWELERS 
307 Mill St. Bristol, Pa. 


custom jewelry 
by Mary Ostroot 


Fruit earrings thet are 
light weight, dur- 
able and beautifully 
fashioned. Colorful 
strawberries, water- 
melons, bananas and 
grapes. 

Fruit in Clusters $5.50 pr. 
: Single fruit $3.50 pr. 
price includes postage and tax 

Box 54 Levittown, Pa. 

Phone WIndsor 5-4951 
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OLD 


TRAVELER 


by Henry Freking 


NDER the old shade trees in 

Quakertown’s Memorial Park on 
Saturday, June 23rd, there will be a 
gathering of Bucks County old fiddlers 
and banjo players. They will come 
from all parts of Upper Bucks to play 
impromptu concerts, trade small talk 
and reminisce about the ‘‘good old 
days.” 

Farmers and their wives in rural dress 
will dance to the rhythm of the musi- 
cians or just stand around and tap 
their toes to such old time tunes as 
Turkey in the Straw, the Wind that 
Shook the Barley, and Leather Britches. 

The fiddlers will play only tunes 
whose origin is lost in antiquity. They 
will scorn modern tunes, but will adopt 
modern methods of amplification. Loud 
speakers will carry the melodies to all 
sections of the park. And wandering 
musicians will move through the crowds 
playing the whole day long, beginning 
at ten o'clock in the morning and 
carrying on ’til night. 

The old time jig dancer, Johnny 
Mullin, will be there to jig, while an old 
time fiddler will play the Irish Washer- 
woman. 

One of the oldest fiddlers in Upper 
Bucks is Leidy Ahlum of Almont, past 
eighty years of age. He had his own 
dance orchestra more than sixty years 
ago and was in demand when music was 
wanted for a home dance, a barn dance, 
a husking bee or a house raising. His 
fiddle was light and he covered the 
county on horseback for fifty miles 
around. 

The old time fiddlers in Bucks County 
today are an unusual product, found 
mostly in the sparsely populated areas 
of the upper part of the county. They 
play the instruments on the top of their 
heads, across their backs or on their 
knees without missing a beat or playing 
an off-key note. 

Singing native folk songs is an art 
that is almost dead. Tin Pan Alley and 
the radio now call the tunes but there 

I is one folk singer left: William Agar, 


THE CANDLE 


STUDIO 


at Centre Bridge 
4 miles north of New Hope, Pa. 


SEE THE MANY NEW CANDLES 
ALL SHAPES, SIZES & COLORS 
TABLE SETTINGS - UNIQUE 
GIFTS - HANDCRAFTS - ANTIQUES 


Come and Browse 


Exterior Painting 


Moore’s house paint and 
decorative trim colors. 


Moore’s Pentaflex 


A flat exterior paint can 


be used on any type of 
building. 


Call us for color cards and information 
about these dependable products. 


A 
Cryer's 
HARDWARE STORE 
S. Main Street New Hope 2052 


w 


... the extra value 
that makes good insurance 
really work. 


Sean, Mason & Eyer 


Monument Square, Doylestown, Pa. 


Doylestown 4226 Lansdale 5-4843 


Representing 
AEtna Casualty and Surety Company 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference 
EIGHTH ANNUAL JUNE 27, 28, 29 


Cash prize contests. Workshops in 15 subjects: 

Evening lectures. Consultations. All sessions held 

at Philly's famous Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Be- 

ginners and professionals, write for program to: 
FLORENCE KERIGAN, Registrar 

P.O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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yr IRIS 


Tall Bearded Iris are considered the ideal 
perennial. Hardy, easy to grow and 
now to be had in almost every color 
imaginable. Write for our free illus- 
trated catalog (with map) describing 400 
of the best and newest varieties. Special 
collections at most attractive prices. 
Come and see them blooming from May 
20th-June 7th on Route 212, 7 miles 
north of Quakertown. 


CHERRY HILL 
IRIS GARDENS 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
UPPER BUCKS CO., PENNA. 


\~ Wide Selection 
of potted 
Star Roses, 


Hybrid and 
Floribunda Varieties 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4169 


For The Best 


in 
Lawn Supplies 


and 


Equipment 


BUCKS COUNTY 


LAWN AND GARDEN SUPPLY 
Service is our Trade Mark 
Lahaska, Pa. Buckingham 5481 


BUCKINGHAM 7925 
R.D. No. 2 NEW HOPE, PA. 


LAWNS 
TREE WORK SHRUBS 
SHADE TREES 


PRUNING GARDENING 
ESTATE MAINTENANCE 
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past seventy-five years of age, who lives 
on Cowpath Road near Souderton. 

Probably the most talented and yet 
most amusing musician past the age 
of seventy-five is Edward Pearson of 
Quakertown who plays that long for- 
gotten little instrument the jew’s harp. 
Edward has been playing so long he 
has worn down his front teeth, so that 
he now plays holding his harp with his 
side molars though his fingers still have 
their old dexterity. 

Another old time musician is Quaker- 
town’s own drummer boy Francis 
Rantz, who has played the drums for 
the Quakertown Band for the past 
fifty-eight years. The Quakertown 
band was formed in 1877 and is the 
second oldest band in America. 

Old fiddlers past the age of seventy- 
five are Joseph Hartman, R.D. 3, and 
William Musselman, California Road, 
near Quakertown. 


I’m dumb about the atomic bomb 
And dense about V rockets 
Confounded and 

Can’t understand 

What nudists do for pockets. 

e e 

No matter where on earth you live, 
Believe me, Madam, 

You are my distant relative, 
Through Eve and Adam. 


by George R. Ulrich, 
Jenkintown 


At his best, the fiddler must be seen on 
his throne, a rough board stage, radi- 
ating gaiety and riotous good humor, 
furiously stomping out the tune with 
thick soled shoes and sawing up and 
down on his trusty old fiddle, embel- 
lished with homemade hickory pegs and 
filled on the inside with snake rattles. 
The old fiddler never leaves his hearers 
in doubt as to where the first beat of 
the measure comes. He is there with 
accent every time. 

Wind instruments are frowned upon 
by these old timers but guitars, banjos 
and accordian players will attend 
Quakertown’s Old Timers Day in pro- 
fusion. There will be a bull fiddler, a 
set of bones and a couple of oldsters 
strumming on wash boards. 

There will be square dances all day 
under the direction of seventy-two year 
old Reuben Steaver of Quakertown. 
Mr. Steaver has called figures for 
square dances from Boston to Baltimore 
and keeps his dancers going at a lively 
pace. 

They will dance to the music of the 
Haycock Mountain Boys. The leader 
of this five piece band needs no “baton” 
he just yells out with a husky “Let ‘Er 
Go”’ and his boys take off with volume 
and vigor. 
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e@One glance tells you these are 


entirely different. Distinctive! 


So many advantages, too, for home 
or office. Kirsch ‘‘Vertical 
Venetians” offer fresh decorative 


beauty. . .freedom from care! 


@ Much cleaner! Dust can’t lie on 
smooth vertical metal surfaces. 


@ The slats turn, like Venetians. . . 
draw open like draperies. Easy 
to operate. Complete privacy! 


e Quality throughout, by famous 
Kirsch Co., for years of service. 


Beautiful Color Schemes... 
SOLID. . .CONTRASTING. . . 
HARMONIZING COLORS 


See our Complete Display! 


MILLER’S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. PHONE 2-0129 
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TREASURE 
CHEST 


Bilinear wlio relieves cian sali el 


Antiques have always been one of the 
principal attractions of Bucks County for 
residents and visitors alike. Our “Treasure 
Chest” presents a comprehensive listing of 
the antique dealers of the area and related 
services. If there are shops or services we 
haven't yet listed here, we would appreciate 
hearing about them either from our readers 
or from dealers themselves. Call Doylestown 
2661 or drop us a note. 


Asterisk (*) denotes display ad- 
vertisement elsewhere in issue. 


AQUETONG 


Sheffield House—Rt. 202. English sil- 
ver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry 
and furniture. (New Hope 5467) 


BUCKINGHAM 


Edna’s Antique Shop—General Greene 
Inn. County's largest glass collection. 
Early American antiques, furniture. (Buck. 


2981) 
CARVERSVILLE 


Carversville Cabinet Shop—Antique 
furniture in the rough. Wholesale and retail 
trade. Restorations made. Sylvanus B. 


Kling. Sugan 2771. 


DOYLESTOWN 
Ruth G. Bliss*—485 N. Main. True an- 


tiques from reliable sources selected by a 
specialist. Established 1930. (Doyle 
4394) 


The Red Rose Antique Shop—180 Bel- 
mont Ave., Doylestown. Lamps, Bottles, 
Glass, China & Bric-a-brac. Handcraft 
articles from Maine. Jack & Margaret 


Rosenberger. (Doyle. 4566) 


FURLONG 


The Village Barn*—Rt. 263 Old York 
Rd. Antiques, and Sportswear Originals 
& Imports. Open noon until 5, seven 


days. (Phone Buckingham 2851) 


HOLLAND 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rt. 532, Buck 
Rd. bet. Feasterville & Newtown. Gen- 
eral line of good antiques. Mgr. County 
Shows (Elm. 7-6817) 


NEW HOPE 


The Authentic Shop—Rt. 202 Bridge 
St. Big collection of fine antiques. 
Furniture, paintings, china & art objects. 


(Phone New Hope 2462) 


The Lion & Crown Shop*— 
Antique English Silver. 
Mechanic St. (Phone New Hope 2811) 


Washington Square Antiques—Me- 
chanic St. Fine selection early American 
furniture, bric-a-brac, china and imports. 


(New Hope 2722) 


Marjorie Kellberg—Bridge St., New 
Hope. Antique lamps. Restoring done. 
Shades made to order. Design & Decor- 
ating. New Hope 2405. 


HE dream of the antiques dealers in the County is that 

fair weather is at last here to stay. On stormy days the 
customers are few and far between in the shops. It may be 
that the dealers, themselves, are a hardier lot. According 
to reports, almost all of them turned out for a sale up in 
Carversville when April was putting its very worst foot 
forward. 

There has been a definite springtime sprucing-up of the 
“Antiques” signs along the highways, or perhaps there is a 
growing awareness that shop signs and often the shops too 
are practically invisible from cars passing by at fifty miles 
an hour. Unless the shop is along a straight stretch of road 
with long range visibility, the building set well back from 
the road and plenty of parking space, prospective customers 
are apt to whiz by without noticing it. 

Even in low speed zones it happens. Morton Tobias of 
The House of Tobys at Lahaska says that recently a cus- 
tomer asked if this was a new shop that had just moved to 
Lahaska. She had never noticed the sign before. It is 
probably the most conspicuous sign on the road. The shop 
is on a most conspicuous corner, has been there for over six 
years and The House of Tobys is one of the outstanding 
shops in the County and, until recently Mr. Tobias had 
three Tobys. One of the other shops was in Lumberville, 
the other in the big red barn on the William C. Sharkey place 
on Canada Hill, Aquetong, which was leased last year to 
Mrs. Ethel Howe of Ottsville. 


The Aquetong barn now displays a bright sign, The 
House of Howe, and is filled with carefully selected stock. 
It isa retail branch of Mrs. Howe’s wholesale House of Howe 
in Ottsville. 

In Lahaska, there are two new shops. April 7th, Clarence 
Johnson of Meeting House Antiques fame opened his gem 
of a shop just two doors from the Meeting House. He's 
painted it pink, set it among trees and filled it with collector’s 
items, mostly small, with some furniture, “Things I can 
handle alone,” he says. He calls it his one-man shop but has 
not officially named it yet. Almost directly across the road, 
George Wilson, an aircraft engineer, and his wife, Helen, 
have opened Wilson’s Antiques. It’s a new venture and 
their hearts seem to be right in it. Collectors themselves, 
they are carrying ‘The sort of things people want for their 
homes.” 

Hobby House on Route 202 near Aquetong is closing. 
Mrs. Katherine Havens has had a knee injury and is selling 
the place. An old-timer in Bucks County, she says she hates 
to seeit go. She’s enjoyed it, has sold a little bit of everything, 
old and new, and relished meeting the customers. 

Archie Huertardo re-opens Ye Lock House Shoppe 
this month in New Hope, along the canal where the barges 
start. His antiques and gifts are imported from England 
and the Continent. New Hope has two more new antiques 
shops: Mrs. Coheen and her sister Mrs. Sandor, whose 
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The 


Antique Hunter 


by Constance A. Ward 


sons Herbert and Richard Sandor have Stone House 
Antiques in Lambertville, have opened The Authentic 
Shop at the west end of town with rare and beautiful stock. 
The sisters have dealt in antiques all their lives. “And our 
family, really for generations back,” they say. 

Allen and Rosemary White have moved into the shop 
right next to the Tow Path House on Mechanic Street with 
their antique English silver shop The Lion and Crown. 
They have brought fine silver from England and, if they need 
to replenish it before they make another trip abroad, silver 
will be selected for them in England by Rosemary’s god- 
father, Hampden Gordon, member of Ceramic Circle and 
noted antiques authority and author. 

It’s interesting to run into something different in antiques 
selling. At the George School Antiques Show, Beatrice 
Stump was doing a brisk trade in fossils, shells and arrow 
heads—she has added a Junior Department to her Hanging 
Lamp shop in Newtown to interest collectors’ sons. And 
Miss Marguerite Bye’s customers have the treat of seeing 
her hundred-year-old Swedish loom with an overhead beater 
in use at Yesterday’s Treasures Shop in Lahaska when 
Miss Margaret Kimberley Smith of Doylestown comes out 
there to weave. 

Many of the dealers have their private collections at home 
and occasionally an item will find its way into the shop as a 
“conversation piece.” Miss Bye collects china cup-plates, 
handleless cups and saucers and a special pattern of early 
Sandwich glassware so rare that fragments found in the 
Sandwich factory are in the M.I.T. Museum. Her ‘‘conversa- 
tion piece” in this collection is a bowl that is written up in 
Mrs. Kamm’s Eighth Pitcher Book, and an early spill holder. 
At Bill Woolsey’s Barn shop in Lahaska there’s a most 
unusual conversation piece: an 18th century hand-fashioned, 
wooden mouse trap, guillotine-type. This three-mouse trap 
easily holds its own for interest, even among the fine furniture 
and the wide assortment of stock in the shop. Charles Nash 
Antiques in Hartsville features eagles in all sizes and med- 
iums. His pride among these is an original 18th century 
pine eagle from Mt. Vernon, small and very fine. Henry 
Clay of Gwynedd found a Noah’s Ark with 215 of its original 
animals in carved wood just in time to serve as conversation 
piece at his exhibit in New York’s Country Antiques Fair 
in April. 

There are 21 antiques shops in the eight miles between 
Edna’s Antique Shop at the signal lights in Buckingham 
and the tip of New Hope where Ferry and Bridge Streets 
merge as Route 202. A customer at Stotz and Thiele 
Antiques near Buckingham mentioned this one day. “I 
never saw so many antique shops along one road in all my 
life,” she said. “I don’t see how you all make a living.” This 
shop has a marked air of prosperity and they ship furniture 
to distant points from the Canadian Border to Texas, but 
Herman Stotz answered with a question; ‘Who says that 
we do?” 
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QUAKERTOWN 


Bucks County Antiques—Rt. 663, halt 
way bet. 309 and new turnpike. A barnful 
of antiques. Come and browse. (Key- 


stone 6-5795) 


Mullin Antique Shop—Rt. 309, | mi. 
north of Quakertown. Collectors’ items 
to be found. (Keystone 6-661 2) 


NEWTOWN 


Morrell’s—Washington Ave. Fine an- 
tique furniture. Custom-made drapes. 
upholstery & slip-covers. Decorator. 


(Worth 8-2873) 
Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St. 


Antique buttons depicting historical scenes, 
people and places. Small antiques and 


furniture. Worth 8-2-24. 


SPRING VALLEY 


Charlotte N. Achey—Rt. 202. Big barn 
by West bridge of only village bet. Buck- 
ingham & Doylestown. Country antiques. 


Bob Selby Associates—On Route 202. 
Collectors items, furniture, primitives, 
early china and pottery. Specializing in 
Flint and Blown glass. Buckingham 2567. 


WOODSIDE 


Edgewood Farm Antiques—Bet. New- 
town & Yardley. Large stock of finished 
and rough antiques and accessories. John 


Exton (Phone Hyatt 3-2525) 


nearby neighbors 


GWYNEDD 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Route 202, 
8 mi. s.w. Doylestown—General line early 
Americana. Decorative accessories. North 


Wales 4855. 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


Stone House—No. 8 Bridge St. 18th & 
19th Century American furniture & china. 
Collectors’ items. (Lambertville 2-0597) 


Ruth G. Bliss 


AUTHENTIC ORIGINALI || 
ANTIQUES || 


DOYLESTOWN 


Bucxs County, Pa. 
485 N. Main Sr. Pxone 4394 


— established 25 years — 


104th cont'd 


twelve miles away. Colonel Davis and 
Lieutenant John West rowed two miles 
to a small steamer which took them 
to the gunboat Freeborn. The gunboat 
protected the Constitution until tug- 
boats succeeded in pulling it from the 
sandbar. At Fortress Monroe, the 
Bucks County men got a close view of 
the Monitor, the “cheese box on a 
raft” that had just defeated the Merri- 
mac. 


After their campaign in Virginia, the 
104th spent eighteen months in the 
Carolinas. For months they were in 
trenches under the plunging fire of the 
enemy’s batteries at the seige of Charles- 
ton. It was on John’s Island in Charles- 
ton Bay that a shell fragment tore away 
the fingers of Colonel Davis’ right hand. 
In 1864 the regiment went to Florida 
where the conflict with insects and alli- 
gators was as trying as the struggle 
with the enemy. 


In a short time they returned north 
and again served along the Potomac 
until the completion of their three 
years’ enlistment. One hundred ten 
men and Captain Hart re-enlisted for 
another three years and remained with 
the 104th Regiment until peace came 
at Appomatox. 


The veterans who returned home 
were given a great reception and 
banquet in the Court House. The 
ever-busy ladies prepared a feast which 
was followed by an address of welcome 


founder of the Bucks 


75th Anniversary 


ENERAL W. W. H. Davis, commander 
of the gallant 104th Regiment, was 
County Historical 


by Richard Watson, a member of the 
Doylestown bar. 

While the regiment was still under 
fire at Charleston, Colonel Davis was 
already writing a history of the regiment 
and planning a memorial to his fallen 
comrades. During the siege at Morris 
Island, savings from the regimental 
bakery reached the sum of $2,000. It 
was customary to divide such savings 
among the men. Davis got their consent 
to appropriate $1,600 of it toward a 
monument. The rest of the money 
for the monument was raised by sub- 
sciiption of Doylestown residents after 
the soldiers got home. 

The tall marble shaft at the inter- 
section of Main and Court Streets in 
Doylestown was dedicated on Memorial 
Day 1868—the first Memorial Day. 
The four old cannons protruding from 
the base were obtained from the War 
Department by C. N. Taylor, Repre- 
sentative in Congress at that time. 

It was a great day for the military 
and once more Doylestown knew the 
pomp and excitement of martial music, 
the flags, the soldiers, and always the 
oratory. Each Memorial Day succeed- 
ing generations have planted flowers 
and placed wreaths at the base of the 
monument to honor Bucks County’s 
immortal regiment. Each summer W. 
Lester Trauch takes time out from his 
busy career as a newspaperman to 
carry water to the heat-parched plants 
to keep them green and blooming for 
the old 104th. 

Curious visitors may wonder why the 
date on the monument reads 1867, 


when Memorial Day was not estab- 
lished until 1868. The Doylestown 
citizens had planned to set up the 
column in August 1867, but bad 
weather prevented the completion of 
the base until the following spring. 

On May 26th, 1880, Doylestown 
decorated its streets and homes and 
buildings for the first reunion of the 
104th regiment. The old regimental 
band from Emaus opened the cere- 
monies by marching to the monument 
and playing a solemn dirge. A grand 
parade was then led by Company G 
of the 6th Regiment State Guards 
followed by the Doylestown Cornet 
Band. The Emaus band was next, 
leading 215 veterans headed by Colonel 
Davis. Then came visiting officers and 
soldiers and ‘invited guests.” The 
Durham Cornet Band, riding in a 
glittering band wagon and resplendent 
in new uniforms, came last. 

A banquet was held in the Exhibition 
building at the fair grounds, the site of 
Camp Lacey. John Wanamaker of 
Philadelphia provided a wooden plate 
and a tin coffee cup for each of the 
veterans to keep asa souvenir. Drum 
Major John Hargraves wore the grena- 
dier cap he used in the war. A bullet 
in his head received at Fair Oaks had 
never been removed. 

Next time you cross Monument 
Square in Doylestown give a reverent 
thought to the men of the Ringgold 
Regiment who got into the war in such 
an unorthodox fashion and wound up 
their military career by helping to build 
their own monument! 


Society. The society is celebrating its 75th 
Anniversary this month. General Davis was 
its president until his death in 1910. 


A great deal of the fascinating history of 
Bucks County would have been lost forever 
but for the patient work of General Davis and 
his associates. Davis spent forty years col- 
lecting the material for one small book ‘‘The 
Fries Rebellion.” 


Henry C. Mercer, who succeeded General 
Davis as president, built the strange, fireproof 
concrete museum that is the wonder of archi- 
tects and the many visitors who flow through 
the place from all parts of the world. 


Charles M. Meredith, Jr., of Quakertown is 


Hal Clark 


now president. John Cummings is curator. 
Mrs. Ann Miller as librarian lends valuable 
help to many students of our history. Writers 
for the Traveler are deeply indebted to her 
and to the Society for many fascinating stories 
of Bucks County’s past. 
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Years ago Today in the Press 


Being excerpts from the Bucks County Intelligencer and the Doylestown Democrat of that time 


Attention, Volunteers: 


"THE Companies comprising the Second 
Regiment, Bucks County Volunteers, 
commanded by Col. Charles T. Waage, 
will meet on MONDAY, the 19th of MAY, 
inst., at the hotel of PETER SMITH, in 
the Borough of QUAKERTOWN, Bucks 
County. The Companies are requested to 
turn out fully uniformed for review and 
inspection. The line will be formed precisely 
at 11 o’clock A.M. By order of the Colonel— 
EDWIN WAMBOLD, Adjutant 
N.B.—The following Companies will be in 
attendance: 


Mounted Hussars, Captain Cassel; Union 
Blue Artillerists, Capt. Katz; Washington 
Artillery, Capt. Fellman; Jackson Artillery, 
Capt. Maugle; Jackson Guards, Capt. 
Walp. 

And Capt. Gilkysons’s, Scott’s, Lashley’s, 
Clayton’s, Youngden’s, Seiferts, Kintner’s 
and all other Volunteer Companies are 
particularly invited to attend and participate 
in the drill, review and inspection. 

Major Gen. Applebach, Brig. Gen. 
Morrison, Cols. Hager, Waage, and Dubbs, 
Maj. Trumbower, Adjt. Wambold and 
Sergt. Maj. A. A. Ziegenfoos, will be among 
the reviewers, as well as other officers of the 
Ist Brigade, 2nd Division. P.M. 

A splendid BRASS BAND will be in 
attendance. 


MISS ELIZABETH GIL- 
general that she has just 
she will be happy to wait on all those who 


Millinery and Dressmaking 
MER, wishes to inform her 
friends and the Ladies in 

established herself on the first island below 

the Frenchtown bridge, in Tinicum, where 
will please to give her a call. Bonnets 
bleached and done up in style. 


The Varieties of Kissing—Buss, to kiss; 
rebuss, to kiss again; pluribus, to kiss 
without regard to sex; sillybuss, to kiss the 
hand instead of the lips; blunderbuss, to 
kiss the wrong person; omnibus, to kiss all 
the persons in the room; erebus, to kiss in 
the dark; buss the boiler, to kiss the cook. 


MBS. Partington says she did not marry 

her second husband because she loved 
him, but just because he was the size of her 
first protector, and would come so good to 
wear his old clothes out. 


Break in the Canal—Last Tuesday night the 
east wing wall of the Aqueduct at Pt. 
Pleasant, Plumstead township, gave way, 
letting the water of the canal into the river. 
It is said that it was badly constructed, 
and its fall was predicted before the water 
was let in. It is supposed that it will 
interrupt the navigation for several days 
and be a serious loss to the State, as the work 
was yielding a large revenue daily. 
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GOOD MORNING, NEIGHBOR JONES, 


Which Way so Ear- 
ly? I am going to 
get my Carriage I 
bespoke at AARON 
KRATZ’S some 
time ago. I have heard much of that name; 
where is his establishment? He has TWO 
SHOPS, where his business is carried on, 
both situated on the Easton Pike 514 miles 
north of Doylestown—one immediately in 
Plumsteadville, (formerly Fisherville), the 
other 14 of a mile below the above place, 
where you will find a general assortment of 
Vehicles, such as Falling Tops, Jenny Linds, 
Carryalls, Trotting Wagons, Sulkeys, &c., 
in short anything on wheels, and as nice 
an article as can be got up anywhere, of 
the latest city styles, Warranted to be of 
the best of material or no sale. 

If you have got tired of your old one, he 
will exchange a new one for it, on as easy 
terms as possible, and in fact I believe it is 
just the place we should patronage, as it 
is his object to keep an assortment of 
Farming Implements constantly on hand, 
such as PLOUGHS, HARROWS &c., Give 
him a call, and if he don’t satisfy you of the 
fact I think it will not be his fault. 
AARON KRATZ 


Bristol—The laborers engaged in the gas 
works made a “‘strike” a few days ago for 
an addition to their pay. They had been 
working for a dollar a day, and wanted a 
dollar and a quarter, but they resumed work 
for a dollar twelve-and-a-half. Two days 
were lost. 

Some of the fellows never think of asking 
honestly for increase of wages, but they 
pursue the dishonorable course of breaking 
off work without warning, which remain 
suspended until their stubborness is ap- 
peased. Some among them would have 
willingly continued working, but they were 
easily intimidated by the others, who kept 
them in check by untongued threats. 


Pay UP! and Pay as You Go! 


x, ALL PERSONS indebted 
N to the subscriber on note, 
book account or otherwise 

Eoas are requested to call and 
settle the same as soon as possible, and 
also to examine my CHOICE STOCK of 
MERCHANDIZE, which I will sell on and 
after the 2lst day of April, 1856, a little 
bit lower than has ever been done in this 
neighborhood within the memory of the 
“oldest inhabitant”, for CASH AND 
CASH ONLY, or its equivalent. 

Having adopted the CASH SYSTEM, 
both in buying and selling, I shall be able 
to purchase goods upon much better terms 
than formerly, and to sell them for a much 
less profit, making it the interest of every 
one to purchase at the Cheap Cash Store 
of Lahaska. Produce taken in exchange 
for goods, for which the highest prices will 
be paid. R. A. PAXSON 


Positive Post Office Hours 


ON and after the first of June next the 

Post Office at Newtown will be kept 
open on Sunday for the transmission and 
Pie pion of letters, from 9 to 11 o'clock 


JOHN T. SIMPSON, P.M. 


Hoops—Hoops with the ladies, in town and 
country, now are all the rage. Take care, 
ladies, you do not carry the fashion to 
extremes. Our doors were constructed 
before this fashion was introduced; and 
besides, sudden squalls of wind are very 
common in this latitude. These hoops are 
not well suited to encounter a gale. A 
divine also recently informed his hearers 
that the way to heaven was very narrow. 


This announcement caused some com- 
motion among the hoops. 
HALLOO, NEIGHBOR! 

WHERE are you going? 

Why I am going to 

BENNETT’S CHEAP 

STORE AT BUSHING- 

TON; he has a good stock of goods, and 

sells a little Cheaper than any Store in this 

County. - Come go along. I will wait until 
I get my coat on, and I will go. 


Large Haul—On Tuesday, at the fishery on 
Badger’s Island, below Bristol, 11,000 
herrings, 280 shad and 2 sturgeon were 
taken at one haul. The Trenton Gazette 
remarks that the water so far this spring, 
has been too high and too cold for suc- 
cessful fishing, but the warm weather of 
the past few days has caused some im- 
provement, and we may hope for shad at, 
reasonable prices at some time before the 
close of the season. 


Galena Found in New Britain—We were 
shown last week a specimen of galena or 
lead ore, found on the farm of Christian 
Myers, (late Wetherills,) in New Britain 
township, which does not suffer much in 
comparison with that taken from the famous 
mines at Galena, Illinois. 

The specimen shown us was broken from 
a lump of ore weighing thirteen pounds. 
This lump was found near the millrace, 
where the water frequently drawn out of 
the race had worked a gulley and exposed 
the mineral to view. It is supposed that 
galena abounds on the property, and of a 


very pure kind. 
se our farmers, and old and 
young, boys and girls, have 
been constantly employed in striking out 
the ground, dropping ashes, scattering 
plaster, spreading manure &c., to secure a 
heavy crop of this invaluable Indian esculent, 
corn. 


The past week has been 
an unusually busy one with 


A writer on swearing, says that an 

oath from a woman is unnatural 
and discreditable, and that he could as 
soon expect a bullet from a rosebud. 
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COUNTY CHECKER 


< 


Papa and Mamma Liberatore in their 
Bristol home rejoice with son Bob as 
they receive word he has been chosen 
“All-State” basketball star 

by United Press. 


> 


Dr. Charles H. Boehm, Superintendent 
of Bucks County Schools, receives 
news he has been appointed State 
Supervisor of Educaticn. Shown 

with Mrs. Boehm and their children, 
| Dr. Boehm has long been considered 
| one of the country’s outstanding 
educators. 


Youth recreation planners note work 

done at the craft shop, Neshaminy 

Valley Youth Center, Newtown. 

Left to right, Mrs. Libbie Baldwin, 

Mrs. K. W. Smith, Wayne Dockhorn, 

O. E. Norbeck, George S. Porter, 

William H. Dunlevy, Mrs. Herbert Epstein 


< 


Sharp nose for news led Doylestown 
Intelligencer reporter Russ Thomas to 
Monaco a little too early to pick 

up last month's big story (something 
about a prince and a girl named 
Kelly). Photo shows Russ in Monaco 
30 years ago. Young lady identified 
only as “Little Miss Adorable”. 


> 


> 
“Chow Line” at Willow Grove Naval 


Air Base was a new experience for 83 
boys from six Bucks County high 
schools who were the Navy's guests 
for two days, part of a program 
sponsored by the Navy League of the 
U.S. A two-hour flight over eastern 
Pennsylvania was included. 


Doylestown realtor Frank Happ treats 
guests to a Hawatian feast at the 
Fountainhead, New Hope, to help 
Cancer Fund Drive. (L. to r.) Mrs. W. 
D. Moore, Mr. Happ, Robert S. Chase, 
W. D. Moore, Mrs. R. S. Chase and 
Mrs. Happ. 


< 


Bucks County men at sea on the air- 
craft carrier USS Saipan off Pensacola 
Naval Air Base. Left to right 

Alan Miller, publisher of the Traveler, 
Comm. Robert Anthony, 

Francis O'Keefe, Lt. Col. J. Skinner, 
Comm. Don Poole, J. Franklin Wood, 
and Edgar B. Speer, Jr. 


< 


Prof. Amos E. Neyhart, of Penn 
State (left) chats with Miss Melba 
Lukens, president of Doylestown 
Soroptimists and John Mueller, presi- 
dent of Doylestown Lions. Lions were 
entertained by Soroptimists at 
Doylestown Country Club. 


> 


William Spare, Frank Bjornsgaard 


and Peter Smith during a tense moment 


in “The Male Animal” produced by 
the Town and Country Players at 
Doylestown Borough School. 


Some of the soloists who will be fea- 
tured in the Spring concert program 

of the Bucks County Choir (see 
Calendar of Events) practice at the 
Doylestown home of Mrs. John 

H. Elfman. Standing behind Mrs. 
Elfman (l. to r.) Joseph Walls, Mrs. 
Donald Lippincrtt, Peter W. Elkington, 
and R. Stanley Hellerman. 


< 


As part of “Japanese Evening” 
entertainment for the benefit of 
Welcome House held at Dublin home of 
Pearl Buck, Musician Shinichi Vuize 
delights 250 Bucks County residents 

by performing his own 

compositions on the Koto. 


The new Pennsylvania RR Pullman 
car “‘Fatrless Hills” is christened by 
Miss Marleen Ingerson, of Fairless 
Hills, Bucks County, while Benjamin 
Fairless, U.S. Steel chairman, and John 
W. Galbreath, builder of the new 
community, give moral support. 


UNITED 


SCIENCE 
FUND 


A Mutual Fund 

designed for investors 
seeking an investment 
in a group of 


Diversified Industries 


whose development and 
growth possibilities 

are based substantially 
upon 3 


Scientific Research. 


For a prospectus giving full information, 
write to: 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
RECTOR 2-4600 
UPTOWN OFFICE—THE SAVOY PLAZA 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
ROCHESTER 
MONTREAL 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without 
obligation, a free booklet on your United 
Science Fund. 


animal doctor contd 


metal that has caused an internal wound 
which may prove fatal. Dr. Amadon 
asked the manager to let her know if the 
patient got worse and we took off. 

As we drove she explained that there 
is as yet no portable equipment capable 
of making clear abdominal X-rays of 
cows. If there were, the lives of many 
animals could be saved. 


Young Terry is learning to be useful 
on these trips. He holds things for his 
mother, runs out to the car for anything 
she needs, asks innumerable questions 
which she does not always have time 
to answer. When her job is done, he 
takes whatever he can carry and trudges 
along after her. His bright brown eyes 
take in everything. He engages in long 
conversations with the calves, with 
whom he seems to have some special 
form of communication. 

The morning was gone. As we drove 
along, Dr. Amadon told me more about 
her history. At the University, she 
met some resentment and even ridicule 
from the male students. Professors were 
inclined to think a woman incapable of 
learning their science. They were 
always self conscious in the presence 
of a woman when they spoke of repro- 
ductive functions. 

What happens to the women who 
graduate from the veterinarian schools? 


“Most of them do not open a practice. 
If they do, it is with the smaller animals. 
But I was used to large animals. I 
spent all my summers on a ranch in 
Montana. I went out on the range with 
the cowhands, learned to rope, to brand 
and helped break the young broncs to 
bridle and saddle. Out there a sick cow 
isa serious matter. A contagious disease 
can sweep through a herd in a few days. 
The work of years can be undone. The 
ranchers have to rely on their own 
knowledge because by the time they 
can reach a vet, it may be too late. I 
became interested in working with 
large animals and that’s still the fav- 
orite part of my practice.” 

How did she happen to come to 
Bucks County? 


“Dad wanted a farm—Mother wanted 
a house on a hill. They had friends 
living out here so when Dad saw the 
place at Edison and Mother saw the 
house, they bought it. I married 
Roger Amadon who was a professor 
at the University and when I made up 
my mind to open up a practice, we 
came out to live with them. I took in 
$30 the first month and when I doubled 
that the next month, I felt I was on my 
way.” 

When World War II came along, 
Roger took over the farm and Mary 
Katherine took over the entire practice. 
Those years were rough. Shortage of 


veterinarians was acute and she drove 
as much as 75,000 miles a year, sleeping 
at most a few hours a night. 


One stormy night she was called out 
to help a valuable cow deliver an equally 
valuable calf. She was expecting her 
own baby to be born at any moment 
but she dressed and dashed out to the 
farm. It was nip and tuck whether 
her baby or the calf would be born 
first. She drove straight from that 
cowbarn to Doylestown Emergency 
Hospital, and with little time to spare. 


Near noon the doctor dashed home 
for dinner, had a brief chat with her 
mother, checked up at the hospital, 
called at the office for messages and 
then drove out to see how some horses 
were coming along. There were two 
beauties in a field, race horses, one of 
them soon to foal. As the doctor 
jumped out of her car and climbed 
through the gate, the horses trotted up 
to welcome her. They let her examine 
them briefly and then with a kick of 
their heels, away they went. They 
galloped, they reared, snorted and 
pawed the dirt and rolled in patches of 
snow, sniffing the first breath of spring. 
Occasionally they would stand still, 
throw up their heads and look to see if 
we were still watching. 


While we drove on to the Floyd 
Friling farm at Wismer, the doctor told 
about her skunk business. 

Dead serious most of the time, her 
face lights up when she talks about the 
skunks. They make charming pets 
when relieved of their defensive weapon. 

“Several years ago an article about 
me appeared in a national magazine 
and mention was made of skunks. 
That brought a constant stream of 
cars from all over, each carrying a 
skunk to be deodorized. Ordinarily I 
do about 40 skunks a year. No matter 
how careful I am, I always manage to 
get sprayed. When I notice people 
around me beginning to sniff, I know 
I am the guilty one.” 


There were twenty-eight cows and 
heifers at the Friling farm waiting to 
have blood taken for the Bangs test. 
Bangs disease is infectious and some- 
times results in abortion. Undulant 
fever is transmitted to humans through 
contact with the diseased cow, drinking 
the milk or eating the meat. The 
Government is making strenuous efforts 
to stamp out Bangs. For the test blood 
must be taken from the neck of each 
cow and test tubes labeled with their 
eartag number. Dr. Amadon had just 
lined up her tubes and records when an 
emergency call came through from Twin 
Silos. Back we went. 

The doctor worked an hour with the 
cow we had seen that morning. By 


Continued on page 42 
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pomeroy’s cont'd 


County Room. This inexpensive res- 
taurant on the first floor combines 
relaxation for the leisurely shopper with 
fast efficient service for the hurried 
businessman. Everything reflects stud- 
ious planning: gone are the juke box 
noise and the piped recording that, 
before the store opened, permeated 
every nook and cranny of the shopping 
center. 

The Community Room is an audi- 
torium for two hundred and fifty people. 
With a complete stage, dressing rooms 
and public address system, it was 
planned for club meetings, and has 
been Pomeroy’s most important service 
to the community to date. 

A beehive of activity since it opened, 
the Community Room is used for meet- 
ings, luncheons, shows and exhibits for 
nearly every organization in the area. 
The store has also used it for such 
attractions as the Dunn Miniature 
Circus that drew thousands of spec- 
tators last summer. Such affairs come 
under the direction of Mrs. Betty 
Carlson, Pomeroy’s charming Special 
Events Director. At one of her recent 
parties for children in the Community 
Room, Mrs. Carlson suggested that 
anyone who cared to might sing. No 
less than thirteen small guests in suc- 
cession rendered ‘‘The Ballad of Davy 
Crockett”! 

Pomeroy’s naturally gets many ap- 
peals for help from civic and service 
organizations in the area. Tables are 
often set up in the store for various 
fund raising appeals, and advertising 
space is also given. Windows and 
displays are donated for such groups 
as the local Red Cross. The store has 
given prizes for community projects 
and contests sponsored by the Levit- 
town Civic Association. 

Pomeroy’s, as a store, has found it 
pays to listen to the community. Here, 
where the customer is always right, the 
store is always right, too! Proof lies 
in the fact that during its first year, 
Pomeroy’s of Levittown has set records 
for sales among the more than eighty 
stores in the Allied chain. And without 
even being aware of this, the shoppers 
in Pomeroy’s seem just as pleased as 
the personnel. 


READ 
The Life of 
Henry C. Mercer 


in next month’s 


Bucks County Traveler 


May, 1956 


(Sth Season 
Opens May Sth 


(May 5 to 19 — BILLIE BURKE in 
(Two Weeks) “THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC" 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


BUCKS COUNTY 


PLAYHOUSE 
7 NEW HOPE, PA. Tel. 3541_ 


MICHAEL ELLIS frecents 


May 28 to — FRANK McHUGH *%* NANCY MARCHAND in “THE RAINMAKER" 
June 2 


May 21 to 26—MARY SINCLAIR in “ANASTASIA” 


Coming: — “ANNIVERSARY WALTZ", “BUS STOP", “TEA AND SYMPATHY" 


“THE BAD SEED” ; 
plus 7 other Broadway hits, 4 world premieres and 1 musical 
E 


Visit the Most 


Ih 


Unique Shop 


in New Jersey 


Browse thru Five Rooms of Lovely Fashions 


Benefit 
FAMOUS LABELS FASHION SHOW 
AMAZING and LUNCHEON 
ASSORTMENTS MAY 17th 
MISSES and 


Bucks County 


JUNIOR SIZES Playhouse Inn 


New Hope 


OPEN EVERY SUNDAY 1:30 to 5:30 


Village Misses and Deb Shop 


las Main $t., Flemington, N. 3. 
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ELL LLLEEELLLT 


COUNTRY CRAFTERS 


Gifts — Furniture — Decorative Accessories 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


Ope 629 Second St. Pike 
Wears. 10 to 5:30 (Route 232) Southampton 
Tues. & Fri. Evenings 7:30 to 10 Below Street Road 
Closed Sundays Phone ELmwood 7-1010 


SLIP COVER TIME 


Fabrics - see exciting color schemes 


Py now on display 
INTERIORS Fabrics - sold by the yard or slip 


covers made for you 


Old Second St. Pike Rt. 232, Richboro, Pa. EL. 7-5461 Adj. to Spread Eagle Inn 
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animal doctor cont'd 


this time Cooper began to be convinced 
her first diagnosis had been correct. He 
shook his head. “It’s always the best 
ones, it seems!”’ 

Back again to the Friling farm to 
finish the test samples. Each cow’s 
head must be turned so the neck is 
taut, and the doctor can find the vein 
with her finger tips and thrust home 
the needle. It sometime took two men 
to hold a heifer in position and then 
the doctor would help with a thrust 
of her shoulder. Blood in the tube, 
tube and needle dipped in scalding 
water, hands cleaned, a fresh tube, 
a new tussle and next patient! 

There was a constant stream of good- 
natured kidding, laughter when Mary 
Katherine would have to step lively to 
get out of the way, and soft talk and 
gentle patting to soothe the ruffled feel- 
ings of some of the ladies who resented 
being pushed around. 

The working day was almost over. 
Twenty eight samples were stowed in 
a case for shipment to the laboratories 
for testing. We were on our way back 
to the oflice when the doctor slowed the 
car. A dead rabbit lay beside the road. 
The doctor shook her head. 

Dr. Amadon likes to work with wild 
animals because she finds them chal- 
lenging. Domestic animals have been 
studied for years and much more is 
known about them . She remembers an 
experience she had with a young doe 
that had been hit by a car and left lying 
by the road in the mountains where 
she, Roger and friends were hunting. 
They carried the doe back to their 
cabin, found a hole in its head and ribs 
broken. They worked over it for three 
days, with the permission of the game 
warden. It became a delightful pet, 
nuzzling them for food, intelligent about 
its personal needs, It is against the 
law to take a live deer out of the woods 
and the game warden was firm. 

When time came to pack up and 


return to civilization, they said ‘“‘good- 
bye” with tears in their eyes, and 
started to get in their car. The little 
doe gave three leaps in the air coming 
towards them and then dropped dead. 
It was a sad hunting party that drove 
down the mountain roads on their way 
home. 

Treatment of pets is a part of the 
veterinary profession and Dr. Amadon 
does her share. She occasionally 
arouses animosity among her patients’ 
owners when she insists there be no 
visiting hours in her hospital. A dog or 
cat will reconcile itself to medicine and 
to being confined if left to itself. An 
anxious visiting owner will upset it. 
As soon as it hears the beloved voice, 
it wants to go home. She does not 
believe in office hours because one 
dog with distemper can infect other 
pets that have been brought in for 
some minor cause. 

“I am around animals so much, I 
sometimes get the feeling that I like 
them better than human beings. I 
remember their names, what they look 
like and what sicknesses they have 
had. I think if they could speak our 
language, we might get a surprise or 
two about what they are thinking.” 

“T remember one dog who hated to 
ride in a car. He became ill and I had 
to bring him into the hospital in my car. 
A year later, his mistress noticed that 
everytime she took the car out the dog 
tried to climb in. Finally she noticed 
he was ill and I had to go get him again. 
The next time he tried to get in the 
family car, his owner brought him to 
me. Sure enough, he was sick again. 
Used his head, didn’t he?” 

We were at the office, the secretary 
stood on the steps. “You're wanted on 
the phone, Doctor. An emergency.” 
She shook hands quickly and said, 
“Well, here I go again.” 

The night shadows were on the street, 
but Mary Katherine’s day was not yet 
over. 


known for 


A-Patch-ee shirts, shorts 
Bathing suits, matching skirts 
Arizona Thunderbird dresses 


Main & Mechanic Sts., New Hope Phone 2500 


While strolling in the park one day, 


in the merry, merry month of May, 
he was taken by surprise, by a pair 
of roguish eyes. . 

Italian straw hat from 


Corner Copia 


.'neath a darling 


blacksmith cont'd 


come in different weights, and are sized 
from 00 to 8 for horses. There are 
smaller sizes for ponies. The shoes can 
be completely custom-made from a 
bar of metal, or a ready-made ‘‘cag”’ 
shoe may be altered for a perfect fit. 

And even the horse has “corrective” 
shoes—heavier on one side than the 
other to encourage him to pick his 
hoofs up straight. 


SINCE no one has been able to find 
out from the horse just what his 
preference would be, the owner, trainer, 
and blacksmith must make the decision. 
If they are too far wrong, they soon 
know, because like anyone else with the 
wrong shoes, the horse gets corns. 

Horses, like children, outgrow their 
shoes before they are worn out, but in 
this case it isn’t necessary to pass them 
down to the next smaller horse. A 
horse’s hoof is much like a toenail that 
grows a quarter inch or so a month. 
As it gets longer it gets broader, and 
since the shoe stays the same size, every 
six or eight weeks the hoof must be 
trimmed and the shoe reset or a new 
one put on. The horse may stumble if 
he doesn’t get his needed manicure, or 
may break an overlong hoof. 

The blacksmith shop, forge, bellows 
and anvil has moved onto a truck. 
One man today usually does the whole 
job, but traditionally the fireman made 
the shoe and the floorman put it on the 
horse. The smith still wears an apron 
of elephant hide because it is tough 
enough to protect him from flying 
sparks and sometimes hoofs. 
WATCHING a skilled blacksmith 

shoe a horse makes it look like an 
easy job, but it is not likely to become 
one of the popular do-it-yourself pro- 
jects. One woman tried it. She wanted 
to be able to replace a shoe if it came 
off. After much observation and 
coaching she mastered the fundamentals. 
Her husband made her a shoeing box. 
She bought the few simple tools needed 
and learned that she would have to 
replace a lot of shoes before she saved 
enough to even pay for the tools. She 
managed to re-set a few shoes before 
the blacksmith showed up for the more 
complicated jobs. While she was show- 
ing him how well she had learned the 
art, the horse expressed his disapproval 
by jerking his foot, and it ended up 
with her wearing the shoe instead of the 
horse. 

Time has brought changes in this 
ancient craft. Now, instead of the 
horse and its owner gathering at the 
old blacksmith shop, the horseshoer 
travels the country roads to the horse. 
As long as there are people who enjoy 
riding the picturesque trails in Bucks 
County, there must be blacksmiths to 
custom-fit the horse’s footgear. 
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3 BOOMDOGGLE 
ON THE DELAWARE 


Not to be outdone by the current boom in Bucks, there 
is talk even in New Hope of area development. The 
New Hope Gazette, one of our more forward-looking 
newspapers, ran the following article under the head- 
line: “NEW HOPE TO RE-LOCATE ON BOWMAN’S 
HILL SITE?” We feel the article, by Justin Herman, 
caught the spirit of the times so well that it warrants 


reprinting here. 


LABORATE plans for immediate 

development and partial relocation 
of the New Hope-Solebury area will be 
announced in the near future by Town 
Council, the Federal Government, the 
Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge 
Commission and a group of private 
investors. 

An estimated $510,000,000 will be 
expended on the project during the 
balance of the current fiscal year. 
Additional money is available through 
a $75,000 sinking fund. There will be 
no increase in local taxes. 

The plans, which call for flood con- 
trol, two new high-level bridges, the 
construction of the long-rumored com- 
bination Solebury Race-Track-and- 
Medical-Center and the widening of 
Mechanic Street to 150 feet, will get 
under way immediately with the instal- 
lation of parking meters on Windy 
Bush Road and on Route 202 from the 
Borough limits to Buckingham. 

A population increase of up to half 
a million is anticipated in the next six 
months. However, a spokesman for 
the private investment group says New 
Hope will lose none of its rural charac- 
teristics. 

“We shall make every effort,” he 
said, ‘‘to retain the charm that first 
attracted us to this community. Al- 
though there may be a certain amount 
of primary dislocation with the coming 
of the atomic. submarine base at Center 

* Bridge and the removal of all historic 
homes and shoppes to the Williamsburg 
we of settlement atop Bowman's Hill, 
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our plans call for providing facilities 
long needed. For example, more 
restaurants.” 

Possibly the most dramatic proposal 
in the works is that dealing with flood 
control. It was learned that the Bor- 
ough and Army engineers expect to 
utilize the natural gas pipeline under 
the Delaware to carry off excess river 
water. The installation of a large 
emergency valve in mid-stream will 
successfully maintain a safe water level 
here, and at the same time supply 
irrigation water to states as far south 
as Texas. 

Included among the proposed im- 
provements are at least three strate- 
gically located shopping centers. A 
20-story edifice to house local realtors 
will occupy the site of the present 
Co-Op store. Its roof will provide a 
combination heliport and art gallery. 

Transportation will bulk large in 
New Hope’s future. It is understood 
the Reading Railroad will restore 
passenger service over a new six-track 
roadbed from Hood Station to the old 
New Hope Terminal. 

It is understood the canal will be 
improved, with a center lane to trans- 
form it into a high-speed, two-way 
marine artery toaca Te f 
increase in barge traffic: LTO 

Asked why New Hope was selecte 
as the focal point for the syndica 
expansion and development progran 
the sp explained it was becaus 
of its c location, ‘‘hal 
between Holicong and Ringoes) 

Further questioning brought 
| 
comment. 
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The American Revolution in 1778, 
as Related to Bucks County 


Letter (in part) to President Wharton 
Camp near Neshamany Bridge, 
York Road, May 4th, 1778 


air, My camp was surrounded on 
#4 the morning of the first Inst 
wY by Day Light, which lay 
AA] near the Crooked Billet. .The 
alarm was so sudden I had scarcely 
time to mount my Horse. .the Enemy 
of both foot & Horse came up the Byberry 
Road and attacked my right Flank. . . 
we continued skirmishing for upwards 
of two miles and as I came into the 
York Road. found they had retired to- 
wards the City: my people behaved 
well, my loss is upward of thirty Killed 
& wounded, some were Butchered in a 
manner the most brutal savages could 
not equal, even while living, some were 
thrown into Buckwheat straw, and the 
straw set on fire. 
The enemies loss is not known. .... - 


I remain, with respect, 


JOHN LACEY, Jr., B.G- 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 


North Main Street New Hope 2828 


J.CARROLL MOLLOY 


Specializing in 


BUCKS COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE 
Since 1916 


30 S. Main St. 
DOYLESTOWN 3558 


Doylestown, Pa. 


HOME OF 
THE MONTH ———> 


Call or send for our weekly bulletins 


44 E. COURT ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 3508 


(also see classified page) 


All the Best in Bucks 


Real Estate 


ESTATES ACREAGE 


Insurance 


call or write us for appointment to see 
intriguing Home of the Month featured 
in this issue of the Traveler. 


Other farms & estates from $10,000 up 


Michael F. Walsh 


Realtor 


ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE BUCKINGHAM 2461 


Allan W. Williams 


REALTOR 


ELmwood 7-2230 ORchard 3-2844 


All Types Suburban Residential 


& Commercial Properties 


STREET & BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


TREVOSE, PA. 


The TRAVELER’S Home-of-the Month 


is always a good buy. Buy it or any other home 
in Bucks County, or in nearby New Jersey through... 


BUY— 


Traveler’s Home-of-the-Month 
or any Bucks County property 
through 


84 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
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NEW HOPE REALTY 


Route 202, one mile west of New Hope. 
New Hope 3700. Evenings New Hope 2990. 
Ted Stark 


WYNNE 
JAMES, JR. 


OFFICE 3514 EVE'S. 9130 


whitman cont'd 


shelf? We can use a stepladder to get 
the books up and down.” 

“Okay,” he said. 

I went to bed. 

At five-thirty, my wife came home. 
I was just getting up. 

“Oh,” she said, “I see you had com- 
pany. Did you get any sleep?” 

“An hour and a half,” I said, with 
my accustomed lightness. ‘Your car-` 
penter, Mr. Brennan, left at four 
o'clock.” 

She looked at the new book shelves. 
Then she looked more closely. ‘‘This is 
a terrible job,” she said. “Why didn’t 
he make them even? What’s all this 
wide space doing in the middle?” 

“That’s for Whitman,” I told her. 

I enjoyed the look on her face. 

“Whitman?” she said. 

“You see, my dear,” I like to explain 
things like this to her, ‘I’ve lost a lot 
of sleep today but I’ve found, with the 
help of your Mr. Brennan, that all books 
aren’t the same size. The Caine Mutiny 
by Mr. Herman Wouk, for instance, is 
only eight and a half inches high. But 
Walt Whitman is eleven. You told 
him to make the shelves ten inches high, 
and then you went away.” 

I can hear her moaning yet. “But 
all these shelves will have to be torn 
out. I do wish you had stayed in bed.” 

“So do I,” I agreed with her. 


“Tt comes out exactly right at ten 
inches for each shelf, if you counted the 
thickness of the shelf boards themselves. 
Did you do that?” 

I was beginning to lose ground as 
usual. I knew it then. “No, I don’t 
think we did do that. We did measure 
Whitman. He won't fit into any ten- 
inch shelf. I am sure of that.” 

She didn’t argue. 

In that way she has, she walked into 
the living room, selected Doubleday’s 
Whitman, and brought it back to the 
new shelves. 

“Books,” she said with some clarity, 
“have three dimensions. Length, 
breadth, and thickness. They are some- 
times placed ona side. At least a dozen 
are lying that way on the shelves in the 
living room right now. You see them 
every day.” 

Without difficulty she laid the Whit- 
man book in one of the “narrow” 
shelves. Laid it flat. It took about 
one and a half inches of the space, 
going up. 

That night I went to work early, for 
it had become Black Tuesday for me. 


But now my wife and I have definite 
rules about all remodeling plans, even 
in beautiful Bucks County. 


I, for one, keep the rules. 
I stay in bed. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Each month the Traveler presents on this page 
an avatlable house which it considers typifies 
the best in county living. Please note that no 
commission or other compensation accrues 
to the Traveler, and no particular broker is 
favored. For information on the home 
pictured, consult your local real-estate agent. 


Bucks County TRAVELER’S 


HOME OF THE MON 


HE famous Stover Mansion, one of the finest old 

manor houses in the county, dating from about 
1800 and owned by one family to 1955. Set on two 
acres of what was once a vast estate, self-sufficient 
down to its own sawmill, grist mill and planing mill. 
Besides modern kitchen has original Dutch kitchen 
with walk-in fireplace and bake oven still intact. 

Main hall, stair and upstairs hall wainscoated in 
mahogany. Secret cellar where family silver could be 
hidden in the event of invasion or insurrection. Four- 
teen rooms including solarium; six fireplaces, living 
room, dining room and drawing room, four master 


bedrooms, two with own fireplaces; two smaller bed- 
rooms. Modern hot water heat, three modern baths. 
All rooms ceiled and recently redecorated. Remarkable 
workmanship in panelled doors with chased, silver 
plated hardware; fine panelling including reeded panels 
on dining room windows. 

Grounds luxuriously landscaped with imported 
holly, boxwood, rhododendron and six different 
varieties of pines! Ample verandas on both first and 
second floors are ideal for relaxing in warm weather. 
A fine home for a large family with a taste for ampli- 
tude, comfort, and elegance. 


Bob Stevens 
7 Te 


Be te, 


“Say—I never noticed the 
subscription blank!” 


The gentleman above 
is making sure that 
he gets the Traveler 
every month 
in his mail box. 


You can, too, 
just use this blank. 
Dear Traveler: 
CII must have the magazine right away! 


(J I want my friend to have it right away! 
O We both want it right away! 


QO 12 
Send [] 24 issues to: 
o 36 
INA A 
ALI REG SR ee n ea aan SOE TEE sanders 
E e eas ee r AE iaa 
Since additional one year subscriptions are only $2, send 
e E E E 
1 year $2.50 
Additional one year subscriptions $2.00 
2 years 4.25 
3 years 6.00 


(Add $1 per year for subscriptions 
outside the U.S.) 


C PAYMENT ENCLOSED C BILL ME 


BUCKS COUNTY 
TRAVELER 


75 Shewell Ave. Doylestown, Pa. 
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BROWSING 


THROUGH BUCKS 


T’S gratifying to all of the people in 
Lower Bucks that their hospital has 
been accredited by the Joint Commission 
on Accreditation of Hospitals. Mary 
Ancker, our administrator, is also to be 
congratulated. Seems only yesterday 
those hard working gals were asking for 
pledges and explaining why we're going 
to need a hospital! 


Lower Bucks came in for its share of 
credit in the sports world, too, when 
seventeen year old Lorraine Forrest 
of Trevose Heights took first place in 
the State Junior Rifle Championship 
in Harrisburg, and Bristol High basket- 
ball star Bob Liberatore was named 
all-state by United Press. 


A friend of ours from Washington’s 
Crossing fancies himself another Grand- 
ma Moses. He gives his canvases 
numbers rather than titles. In addition, 
he always places “P.M.” before the 
number. This means ‘‘Primitive Mas- 
terpiece.” We recently noticed that 
his house has been painted an attractive 
barn red. We glanced at the lower left 
corner and were tickled to see “P.M.#14” 
neatly lettered in white on the red 
clapboard. 


People in the Greenbrook section of 
Levittown are planning a vigorous 
campaign of feeding and spraying their 
Levitt-furnished baby fruit trees. The 
reason? Six hundred peach pits from 
last summer are being saved as proof 
of their success by Went and Harriette 
Kneller of 5 Glenwood Lane. 


Cathy Downing of Fairless Hills 
tells us that the American Association 
of University Women recently con- 
tributed a sizeable check to the National 
Organization’s Fellowship Fund. 

“Traveler Trades” really pays off, 
and they are free! I am now in pos- 
session of a delightful champion stock 
Siamese cat swapped with Mr. Bill 
Note of Holicong who is pounding 
away at my old portable typewriter! 


Anyone named Princeton? If they 
haven’t already met, someone should 
introduce Pipersville’s Dr. Yale Na- 
thanson to Doylestown’s Dr. Harvard 
Hicks. 

Helen Luise Cooper who went to 
Florida to escape the Bucks County 
winter, headed north the day after 


GARD Ys 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
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CLASSICAL 
POPULAR 
CHILDREN’S 


RECORDS 


PEARLMAN’S 


34. S. MAIN ST. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4654 


e Appliances 
e Musical : 
Instruments 


- Repairs 


e Television 


ANTIQUES OLD GLASS 
Hand-Crafted GIFTS by Local Artisans 


CENTRE BRIDGE GIFT SHOP 
At the Bridge Approach 


Four Miles North of New Hope 
CENTRE BRIDGE, PA. Ph: NEW HOPE 2905 


Custom -Made Lamp Shades 
Frames Recovered 


Edna Selena Cave 


LAMP SHOP 
River Road New Hope 3759 
CENTER BRIDGE PA. 


COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOME 


State Licensed R. N: Sunervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 
Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Operator 
1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 
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bor 


colored 


Decorator Burlap 


..for glamor on a budget 


. .an extremely versatile fabric with high 
fashion qualities for both clothing and 
decor. Its interesting surface texture and 
wide range of decorator colors adapt it to 
either modern or traditional home 
decoration and its easy workability and 
unusual economy contribute to its 
universal appeal. . . 


FREE! SWATCHES ON REQUEST 


HOUSE OF BURLAP 
Box 118 Dept.,C 
West Chatham, Cape Cod, Mass. 


DOYLESTOWN 
FEDERAL 

SAVINGS & LOAN * 

ASSOCIATION 
17 W. Court St. 


ra 


peee ee e eee eeaeee 
PAINTING STAS 


fine 
quality 
workmanship 
CARL HUBBARD 
ESL TLT TTET ETETETT ETETETT 


DECORATING 
aeee esee 


Best 
Buy 
Yet 


May, 1956 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4554 


Sunshine State hoodlums clipped the 
wings of her Thunderbird; arrived 
home in time (1) to get snow-bound in 
the worst blizzard of the season (2) to 
watch the oil burner on her Wismer 
farm blow up. 


Two up-county Dutch trout fisher- 
men whose creel had fallen into the 
rapids started down stream in mad 
pursuit. Yelled one to ‘tother: “You 
take that side once. I'll take this 
already. It may come down both sides 
to-gether still.” 

Doylestown’s Ren Meininger and 
his noted gun-smith father are now 
exporting harpoon guns to men of the 
sea all over the world. Latest Bucks 
bit: shooting carp with bow and 
arrow. . .it’s legal year ’round and a 
challenge. Shades of Robin Walton! 

Every youngster who’s ever grabbed 
for the brass ring astride a ‘‘gallopin’ ” 
horse on the carousel owes a grateful 
nod to Dick Lusse’s Swiss ancestors 
who took out the first patents on the 
delightful critters. Proprietor of Chal- 
font’s Forest Park, Lusse continues the 
family tradition by operating one of 
the few carousels around these parts. 

Roderick Seidenberg, distinguished 
Bucks architect, has turned traitor to 
the cause. He converted the palatial 
garage on the old Theodore Roosevelt 
estate for ex-Bucks Countian Mike 
Borden in another state and county! 
To aid and abet good people in settling 
in other parts of the forest is treason, 
Sir! 

New to Bucks: Kit Kinne, CBS’s 
Home Show personality to the Zettler 
farm in suburban Pipersville; Gray & 
Roger’s art staffer Charles Evo to 
Furlong; Tommy Strain, long time 
(50 years) aide to the Shubert Theatres 
in Philly to be back stage at Lake 
Warren. 

In this month set aside to honor 
Mother skeptics might take a look-see 
into the life of Mrs. Edward Gunster 
out Tinicum way. Florence Gunster, 
mother of three, keeps house, works 
asa much needed nurse 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
at the Doylestown Emergency Hospital, 
heads up the ARC’s Home Nursing 
Program for Upper Bucks. . .does all 
three jobs remarkably well! 

Three O’clock in the morning: 
The new Pennsylvania Liquor Control 
Board order sets pubs on year ‘round 
Eastern Standard Time, meaning an 
extra hour before closing during Day- 
light Time. This should do more to 
keep Pennsylvanians this side of the 
Delaware than anything since the 
Hessians held Trenton. 

A local service station owner says this 
is how he knows spring is here: it’s 
when a car full of people pull up, pile 
into the rest room, pile back in the car 
and somebody in the crowd says: 
howdaya get to New Hope, Mack? 


where superb 
reception is a 


requirement 


ELECTRONICALLY 
NO ROTORS 


SNYDER 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA ® LOS ANGELES e TORONTO 


TRAVELER TRADES are printed 
free for subscribers as a reader service. 
Trades are limited to twenty-five 
words, and must be bona-fide ex- 
changes. Rummage around in your 
attic and see what you can find thet 
you'd like to swap for something 
somebody else doesn’t want any 


more or has too much of. 


TRADES 


HAVE Freon—12 11 ton York Compressor Condensor, 
receiver with pulley, will trade for small upholstered sofa 
in good condition. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5530 


HAVE a registered Gordon Setter Bird Dog—18 months 
old. Will sell or trade (Sellersville 9382.) 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5621 


MINOX CAMERA—Electronic flash unit with intensifier 
and battery pack. Like new. ill trade for amateur 
radio equipment, or what have 


ou. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5624 


HAVE Evinrude 4 cyl. outboard motor with recoil 

starter. Will trade for delivery truck — van or panel, 

garden supplies, shrubbery or what have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5625 


WILL TRADE use of tape recorder for opportunity to use 
hi-fi record player and records to record own tapes. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5626 


WILL TRADE a Remington Noiseless typewriter in excel- 
ent condition for a dry sink, a serving table or a table 
that can be converted into a bench. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5627 


HAVE interesting Molina Campos Argentine Gaucho 
calendar suitable for framing. Will trade for old chair 


in good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5629 


WANTED—Old-time ladies’ pistols. 


What will 
trade them for ae eee 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5630 


WILL TRADE copy of The Strange Bedfellow by Evelyn 
Berckman. What will you offer 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5631 


WHO HAS a small offset press? Have to trade multi- 
graph, hand loom, knitting machine and other items. 


TRAVELER TRADE No. 5632 


WANTED upright piano in exchange for painting or 
sculpture lessons at the New Hope Fine Arts Workshop 
in summer. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5633 


WILL TRADE L. C. Smith typewriter in good condition. 
What trade have you? TRAVELER TRADE No. 5634 


WILL TRADE Pastel Painting of your favorite flowers, for 
any photographic equipment or what have you to offer. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5635 


WANTED copies of defunct Bucks County magazines such 
as Colony, Towpath, Letters, etc. hat do you want? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5636 


WANT small bookbinding press, pistol, will arrange 
suitable trade. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5637 


WOMEN! What chance have they in this man’s world? 
Female collie pups for what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5638 


TRADES: Practically new 18” hand-mower will trade 
for puppy, or what have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5639 


WILL TRADE brand new Abrin Fan Electric Heater for 
anything of equal value. © TRAVELER TRADE No. 5640 


TRAVELER 


TRADES 


CLASSIFIED 
REAL ESTATE 


CLASSIFIED advertising costs only 
$1 per line, and somehow readers 
find 


stories. 


it as interesting as our best 
IF you want to tell folks 
what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue, 
Doylestown, Pa., or phone us at 


Doylestown 2661. 


GOODS 


GARDENER’S DELIGHT—3 Acres, producing orchard 
small pasturage, trees, berries, rose garden. Neat barns 
House has 8 rooms, lav. full bath, little renovating would 
make this an ideal small farm. Macadam drive and fencing 
enhance neat appearance. Ex. schools, convenient loca- 
tion. Asking $15,000. PARKE WETHERILL, 44 E. 
Court St., Doylestown 3508. 


OFFERS INVITED on two New Hope income properties. 
(1) Large 2 family house in center of town, suitable for 
shops or business. (2) Three bedroom modernized 
colonial with separate building containing 2 studio 
apartments. WALSH REALTOR Buckingham 2461. 


ATTENTION ARTISTS, WRITERS—anyone liking privacy 
for study. FOR SALE attractively priced house in Stock- 
ton, N. J. (3% mi. from New Hope, Pa.) 27 ft. living- 
room, den with fireplace, kitchen, lav., 3 bedrooms, bath, 
storage area WITH ample studio space in completely 
equipped apt. over 2-car garage connected with house- 
heating and hot water. Garden with lily-pond. Church 
Street, Stockton. Wallace—(Lambertville 2-1738) 


FOR SALE—Apt. House (7) Apts. also private residence, 

garages, suitable for rest home, $26,000.00, AMERICAN 

REALTY, ae N. Wismer, 32 S. 8th St., Perkasie, Pa. 
. 7-278 


Wi Id b lad to give full details on the Bucks 
Counrpaleavelen ie cane of the Month. J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY REALTOR, DOYLESTOWN PHONE: 3558 


GOODS 


INSTALL ADDITIONAL BATH cheap. Have all fixtures 
slightly used. Toilet, wash basin, medicine cabinet, stall 
shower. Make me an offer. Plumsteadville 2602. 


CLOCKS & WATCHES of all kinds repaired specializing 
in Antique and Grandfather Clocks. Pickup and delivery. 
Call ANNO VIOLA, Windybush Rd. New Hope 2879 


SWAIN’S ART STORE—Bridge St, New Hope. Art 
supplies, frames. cere mb eae picture restoring, 
prints & original paintings—Open daily except Sunday. 
New Hope 2545. 


ROCKING CHAIRS are wanted for Old Timers’ Day in 
Quakertown on June 23, 1956. If you have any to give, 
send your name and address and they will be called for. 
If you have any you will loan for the day, notify the com- 
mittee now and they will arrange to get them next June. 
Old Timers Committee, P.O. Box 85, Quakertown, Pa. 


WANTED—Old fiddler, banjo, guitar players, also bull 
fiddler, frying pan and wash board players for Old Timers’ 
Day, ne Send names to P. O. Box 85, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 


ATTENTION MICE! 
cheeses also other fine imported cheeses. 
Bazaar. Mechanics Street, New Hope. 


Wonderful assortment of Swiss 
Gourmet’s 


FIFTY-TWO COPIES of the New Hope Gazette will 
bring you all the local news weekly for $3.00. How 
about becoming a subscriber? Write Gazette New Hope. 


CUSTOM TAILORED Canvas Awnings and Canopies, 
complete line, Aluminum and fibre glass. Your home is 
your investment. Invest in your home Catering to the 
Discriminating. Merrill Y. Landis 137 S. 3rd St., Telford, 
Phone Souderton 3-2733. 


WE WANT a small upright piano age or beauty not 
important, as long as tone is there. What do you want? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5641 
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COME to the Egg-Basket on Old York Road between 
Furlong and Buckingham where the city folks shop for 
country hams, capons, and for preserves. 


a tei 


ARE you Hungry? The beef stews are a full meal and 
the soups are as hearty as the stews—the Boston Clam 
Chowder is the best and the home-made pies are as 
ood as Mother ever made. Cheerful take-out service 
‘or those who want to eat at home or at their desks. 
O'Neill’s on East State Street, Doylestown. 


ORIGINAL GRAPHICS $5 & up from Phila. Print 
Club. Now on exhibit and sale at William Penn Center. 
See Traveler's Guide for hours. 


SERVICES 


CANING? RUSH BOTTOM? OVAL PITH? Our 
workers do the finest re-seating in the soing. Special 
care given to old pieces. Write or call: 171 S. Main St., 
Doylestown. Phone: 4331. 1100 Beaver St., Bristol, 
Phone: 2512. Bucks County Branch, Inc., Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind. 


PIANO TEACHER—Two vacant lesson periods available. 
Will teach in your own home. Phone Lexington 2-9507. 
E. Elizabeth Custer, R D. 1, Hatfield, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES—Leather, wood, metal. If 
you prefer a moulding from our stock of approximately 
300, it can be made up in any size with an easel back for 
standing. BARBARA SCOFIELD PICTURE FRAMING, 
19 Donaldson St., Doylestown. Phone Doy. 2154. 


LEARN TO DRIVE 
SHIELDS DRIVER TRAINING 
Call Windsor 5-5042 


State licensed Dual controls 


WATER ANALYSIS SERVICES 

SWIMMING POOL SERVICES 
Ed Harrington 

Carversville, Pa. Sugan 2336 


HAVE YOU HEARD that MOVIES ARE BETTER 
THAN EVER? Any place, anywhere, any time TRIAD 
can produce movies for you in color or black and white 
with sound! TRIAD PRODUCTIONS INC. Box 447 
New Hope, Penna. 


WANTED—Secretary, intelligent, personable, short-hand 
and typing, good telephone voice, energetic and en- 
thusiastic for a job that is fun. Apply in writing to P. O. 
Box 532, Doylestown. 


WANTED—Accomplished players on the recorder to 
take part in ensemble playing. P. O. Box 532, Doyles- 
town. 


CABINET WORK done by W. Roswell Scherer, Wy- 
combe, in his shop which is exactly the way you have 
dreamed built-in furniture should look. 


PASTEL PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN and ADULTS. 
Capture the charm of now for the future. Sittings (usually 
2 required) booked. Phone: Hilah Remaily, Buckingham 
3619 evenings, New Hope 2545 days. 


HUNTERDON _COUNTY DEMOCRAT, Flemington, 

publishes every Thursday several columns of public auction 

notices, antiques for sale, real estate listings. One of 

Angin finest weeklies. 10c a copy at newsdealers. 
a year. 
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asked for tt... 


an exclusive country club community 


Cal eae | 
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nestled in beautiful 


logs 
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y 


BUCKS COUNTY | 


Here is the ultimate in an imagina- 
tive prosperous residential setting 


combining all that is truly 


gracious in modern living. Makefield 
Lakes near Yardley in’ lower 
Bucks County...one of America’s 
richest suburban areas... will 


offer a country club environment 


in beautiful wooded lakelands. 


| Register Now for Advance 


Information by Contacting 


The Mabkefield Company 


RESIDENTIAL and COMMERCIAL REALTORS 
MORRISVILLE SHOPPING CENTER 
MORRISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


CYpress 5-7141 


EASTON 
ALLENTOWN 
BETHLERNEM 


POMEROYS | 


f 


very truly yours... 


Pomeroy’s is one year old this month! 


Last May 5th we opened the doors to the first full-fledged department store in Bucks 
County. We hoped it would be more than just the opening of a store. We hoped it 
would be the beginning of a warm good neighborliness that we believed should exist 


between the leading store and the community it serves. 


We think our first year has been just that. We've learned a lot from all of you. We believed 
long before we opened that you would appreciate quality, service, fine brands and com- 
plete selections. We know now that we were right. We've tried in every way to be a 
store to which you could point with pride, and your response must mean that in most 


ways we've been successful — that Pomeroy’s is now very truly yours. 


POMEROY'S 


